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THE IMPORTANCE OF VIVALDI 
Michael Talbot 


ot all well-loved composers are 
important, historically speaking. 
Rachmaninov rightly draws in 


the crowds, but in the final analysis he 
might as well not have 
existed, as far as his impact 
on musical history is 
concerned. Conversely, not 
all important composers are 
well loved. Schoenberg is 
correctly judged to be a 
historically significant 
figure—but how many 
music-lovers flock to hear 
his works? There is, 
however, a central nucleus 
of great composers who have 
the ability to command our affection and 
admiration at the same time. We think of 
such names as Bach, Mozart and 
Beethoven. To these we mustadd Antonio 
Vivaldi. 

Few people can claim to be ignorant 
of the cycle of four concertos by Vivaldi 
entitled The Four Seasons. In its myriad 
and multifarious recordings this work 
easily outsells Bach’s ‘Air on the G String’ 
or Mozart’s Eine kleine Nachtmusik. But 
how much of the rest of Vivaldi (of which 
there is a lot!) do people know? And how 
many people appreciate his position in 
the grand panorama of the social and 
cultural history of Venice, with its peculiar 
topography, institutions, values and 
moods? 

Throughout his life, and in the two 
and a half centuries following it, Antonio 
Vivaldi has had his share of both good 
luck and bad luck (and sometimes one 
that turned into the other). From his 





Antonio Vivaldi, c.1723 
Caricature by Pier Leone Ghezezi to travel about in a 


violinist father he inherited the distinctive 
red hair-colouring that earned him the 
nickname of ‘the Red-Haired Priest’ and 
marked him out from birth (on 4 March 
1678) as someone special. 

Right from his infancy 
he suffered from a chronic 
ailment generally identified 
as bronchial asthma. This 
condition greatly restricted 
his mobility but, like 
Beethoven’s deafness, posed 
him a challenge that he 
successfully overcame. 
True, he was forced always 


conveyance, aided by 
members of his family, but his Wanderlust 
took him far afield: across the Italian 
peninsula to Rome, and over the Alps to 
Vienna and Prague. On his violin, of 
course, he compensated for his physical 
handicap by travelling up and down the 
fingerboard with dazzling speed, and there 
is in his music a nervous energy, a vital 
dynamism, that seems to shake its fist at 
bodily disability. Now and then, his 
music betrays a sadness, a melancholy, 
that may be related to his awareness of his 
condition, but this serves only to enrich it 
and lend it depth. 

As a boy, Vivaldi was trained for the 
priesthood, perhaps not out of a sense of 
genuine vocation but in order to gain the 
chance of upward social and economic 
mobility for his family. His status as a 
priest brought him little advantage, 
however, beyonda certain self-confidence. 
His illness earned him a dispensation 
from saying Mass in public, which may 


have made his concentration on his ‘other’ 
vocation, music, easier, but also earned 
him public censure and, in later life, 
obstructed his activity as an impresario of 
opera. His Europe-wide success in his 
thirties, following the publication of his 
first sets of concertos and the appearance 
of his earliest operas, won him great public 
success abroad but invited scorn among 
sections of the Venetian nobility, which 
despised the aspirations of a “common” 
fiddler. 

He had some lucky accidents, too. 
Appointed director of instrumental music 
at the Ospedale della Pieta, Venice’s 
famous home for 
foundlings, in 1703, 
Vivaldi acquired an 
incomparable test-bed 
for his orchestral 
experiments in 
the shape of 
that —institution’s 
distinguished  all- 
female orchestra, while 
the unexpected 





There is, however, a central 
nucleus of great composers 
who have the ability to 
command our affection and 
admiration at the same time ,¢ \,;. 


... to these we must add 
Antonio Vivaldi. 


little opportunity for involvement with 
the largest and most fashionable opera 
houses in Venice. Instead, he carved out 
a niche for himself at the S. Angelo opera 
house, smaller and less pretentious than 
the others, acting there during many 
seasons as impresario, musical director 
and resident composer rolled into one. 
This confluence of roles allowed 
Vivaldi, rather like Handel in London, to 
take “total control” of the artistic 
enterprise, which was the prerequisite for 
his development of a new brand of opera, 
more music-centered (rather than literature- 
centered or spectacle-centered) than was 
the norm at the time. 
Before long, he became 
a touring impresario, 
taking opera, during the 
Venetian off-season, to 
many cities of the 
mainland. Atthe height 
fame, and 
especially in the 
1720s, he received 


commissions for operas 





departure of the Pieta’s 

choirmaster in 1713 gave him the 
opportunity to plug the gap with a series 
of important sacred vocal compositions 
until, in 1719, a new choirmaster was 
appointed. 

His father’s connections, asa violinist 
both at San Marco and in opera orchestras, 
gave him an entréeto the center of musical 
patronage in the city and to the risky, but 
infinitely attractive, world of the theatre. 
It had been Venice, in 1637, that had 
pioneered the concept of a ‘public’ opera 
open to all those who purchased a ticket, 
and the same enterprising spirit and 
magnetism was still alive on the Venetian 
stage in the early eighteenth century. 
- Perhaps on account of his reputation in 
some quarters as a parvenu, Vivaldi had 


from prestigious houses 
both inside and outside Italy. Opera 
also—notoriously—gained him female 
companionship in the shape of Anna Giro, 
the young and vivacious contralto who 
performed as First Lady in many of his 
operas and also became part of his general 
entourage. Tongues inevitably wagged, 
but whether Vivaldi, the priest, was guilty 
of more than mere indiscretion remains 
an open question. 
Ironically, opera finally undid Vivaldi. 
In 1740 he travelled to Vienna in the 
expectation of mounting a season of opera 
there during the following winter. Then 
the Emperor unexpectedly died, the 
theatres compulsorily closed down as an 
act of public mourning, and the aging 
composer found himself stranded in a 


" 


strange city with minimal means of 
support. His opera was given one year 
later, but by then he was resting in a 
pauper’s grave. 

Vivaldi was lucky, for the 
dissemination of his music, to work for 
almost all his life in a city that was a 
magnet for patrons and musicians from 
all over Europe. The musicians came to 
educate themselves, the nobility to enjoy 
themselves, especially in carnival time. 
The Pieta, much frequented by both 
visitors and natives, and the S. Angelo 
opera house formed part of a complex 
network, a sort of musical and artistic 
stock exchange where talent and patronage 
were freely traded. Today, Venice still 
has its tourists but has in the meantime 
lost its European centrality, the “factor 
X” that explains how Vivaldi’s music 
achieved such wide resonance in its day. 

After his death, Vivaldi’s ups and 
downs continued. Contemporary 
biography treated him rather unkindly. 
Goldoni, who in his Memoirs had his own 
cause to promote, portrayed him as an 
excitable and manipulative eccentric 
whose technique as a 
composer was regarded as 
suspect by connoisseurs of 
music. FLisweaiiUsic 
disappeared very soon from 
the repertoire, though not 
before leaving an indelible 
imprint on the concerto 
(inconceivable, in its later 
form, without the 
innovations in structure and 
style due principally to 
Vivaldi) and on descriptive instrumental 
music. 

In the middle of the nineteenth 
century he was rescued from near-total 
oblivion by the fortunate circumstance 
that Bach had created harpsichord and 
8 





Antonio Vivaldi, the only known 
formal portrait 


organ transcriptions of some of his early 
concertos comparable in purpose (and 
artistry) to the piano transcriptions that 
Liszt was to make of Beethoven 
symphonies. The Bach-revival, therefore, 
dragged Vivaldi after it by its coat-tails. 
Initially, the emphasis fell—predictably 
in the circumstances—on how much Bach 
had, supposedly, ‘improved’ on the 
originals; but at least the dependence of 
Bach on Vivaldi objectively validated the 
latter’s claim to bea composer of historical 
importance. 

Matters might not have moved on 
very quickly or very far, had it not been 
for an amazing new development in our 
own century. Because most of Vivaldi’s 
music survived in the form of published 
editions of his instrumental music 
(concertos and sonatas), plus several more 
works preserved in manuscriptin Dresden, 
which had been the centre of a Vivaldi 
“cult” during his lifetime, he was regarded 
by music-lovers and historians alike as a 
sort of “supercharged Corelli.” His 
unpublished music, and, in particular, 
virtually the whole of his sacred and secular 
vocal music, remained a 
closed book. Then, in the 
1920s, the two separated 
halves of Vivaldi’s own 
archive of manuscript music 
(most of it his own) 
were discovered by 
Alberto Gentili and 
acquired, though generous 
benefaction (a second 
“miracle” in its own right!), 
for the Biblioteca Nazionale 
of Turin. Atastroke, Vivaldi was revealed 
to be a “universal” and amazingly 
productive composer active in nearly all 
domains (solo keyboard music excepted). 

The rest of the story is familiar: the 
“Vivaldi Week” in Siena in 1939, which 


saw the “re-baptism” of Vivaldi’s operas, 
cantatas and church music; the publication 
and diffusion, largely via the new medium 
of the long-playing record, of first the 
instrumental, and later the vocal, music 
in the years following the Second World 
War; the growth of Vivaldi scholarship, 
resulting in a stream of books, articles, 
journals, conferences, exhibitions and 
much else (the tercentenary of Vivaldi’s 
birth in 1978 proved a great stimulus to 
all this activity); the widespread (if usually 
anonymous) employment of Vivaldi’s 
music in the media and in public places;- 
the belated but genuine espousal of 
Vivaldi’s works by the advocates of 
“authentic” performance of old music. 
Is this, at the beginning of a new 
millennium, ahappy picture? Yes and no. 
Much has been achieved, but there is still 
much to do. Partly because of the 
extraordinary circumstances of the 
modern Vivaldi revival—which, for 
example, have left most of the primary 
musical sources in locations (Turin, 
Dresden, Manchester, Paris, Uppsala etc.) 
entirely different from those housing the 
biographical source material (Venice, 
Ferrara, Mantua etc.) significant gaps 
and imbalances remain. While the rest of 
the world has its Bach-House(s) and 
Mozarteums, Vivaldi, who is incontestably 
the greatest Italian composer between 
Monteverdi and Rossini, has no place to 
call his own: no port of call for the millions 
who know and love his music. Most of his 
works are now available through modern 
publication to anyone who wishes to 
perform them, but his operas remain a 
stubborn exception on account of the 
great cost of editing and production. 


There are also signs that research into 
Vivaldi—the attempt to evaluate his music 
and to discover more about the man (with 
the possible, though usually unpredictable, 
bonus of turning up some unknown 
music!)—has lost a little momentum of 
late. Much of the reason is economic and 
therefore affects not only Vivaldi. But a 
deeper cause is the very stability of the 
environment: a lack of innovation in the 
structures that promote performance, 
dissemination of knowledge and research. 

Vivaldi, the composer of some of the 
most exciting music ever written, needs us 
to match his excitement. Who would 
know, visiting his native city today, that 
no fewer than three of his apartments have 
been precisely located, not to mention all 
the churches and theatres where he 
underwent rites of passage or appeared in 
public as a musician? Is it enough to find 
a church that was not yet built when he 
died, to dub it “Vivaldi’s church” simply 
on the strength of its historical connection 
with the Pieta, and then give modest 
chamber concerts there for visiting tourists? 
Do picture postcards and T-shirts 
encompass the totality of our ambitions 
for him and for us? 

Vivaldi is important: to Venice, to 
Italy and to the world. Let him be 
honoured as he deserves. 


_—Professor Michael Talbot, Head of the 


Department of Music at the University of 
Liverpool, is an internationally recognized 
specialist in Italian baroque music and on 
Antonio Vivaldi in particular. He has 
written several widely acclaimed books, 
including three on Vivaldi and two on 


Albinoni. He is a fellow of the British 
Academy. 


VIVALDI AND His VIOLINS 


Complete Weekend Schedule 
(all events and times subject to change) 


Thursday, April 27, 2000 


6:00 PM 
Welcome and Introduction* 


with Christopher Hogwood 


6:15 — 7:15 PM 
Lecture I: Virtuoso Playing Techniques of Vivaldi’s Time* 
with Dr. Eleanor Selfridge-Field, Professor of Music at Stanford University and 


Stanley Ritchie, violin soloist 


8:00 PM 
Concert I:* 
The Four Seasons 
L’Estro Armonico (concertos 5-8) 
Christopher Hogwood & John Finney, harpsichord 
Stephanie Chase, Federico Guglielmo, Stanley Ritchie, Daniel Stepner: violins 


10:00 PM 
Opening Night Dessert Reception* 


featuring Italian pastries and confections 


Friday, April 28, 2000 


6:15 — 7:15 PM 
Lecture II: Vivaldi’s Music Now* 
with Christopher Hogwood and violin soloists Stephanie Chase, Federico Guglielmo, 
Stanley Ritchie, and H&¢H Concertmaster Daniel Stepner 


8:00 PM 
Concert II:* 
L’Estro Armonico (concertos 1-4) 
Sonatas, including “La Folia,” and Concertos, including “Anna Maria.” 
Christopher Hogwood & John Finney, harpsichord 
Stephanie Chase, Federico Guglielmo, Stanley Ritchie, Daniel Stepner: violins 


Weekend schedule continued on Page 11 


Prices Vary. Tickets may be purchased at the door to each event, subject to availability. 


*Old South Church, 645 Boylston Street 
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VIVALDI AND His VIOLINS 


(continued) 


Saturday, April 29, 2000 


9:30 — 10:30 AM 
Lecture III: Celebrations of Power: The Performing Arts in 18" Century Venice** 
with Dr. Eleanor Selfridge-Field 


11:00 AM — 12:00 PM 
Lecture IV: Food of Baroque Venice** 
with food historian and chef Donald R. Daly 


P19 =—2:15 PM 
Lecture V: Vivaldi’s “Le Quattro stagioni” as Ideal Program Music** 
with Dr. Claire Fontjin, Assistant Professor of Music at Wellesley College and Baroque Flutist 


3:00 PM 
Concert III:*** 
The Four Seasons 
L’Estro Armonico (concertos 5-8) 
Christopher Hogwood & John Finney, harpsichord 
Stephanie Chase, Federico Guglielmo, Stanley Ritchie, Daniel Stepner: violins 


5:30 PM 
Venetian Buffet Supper 
Tables of Content, 220 Huntington Avenue 


Sunday, April 30, 2000 


10:30 — 11:30 AM 
Lecture VI: The Golden Age of Venetian Glass** 
with Dr. Jutta-Annette Page, Curator of European Glass at The Corning Museum of Glass 


12:00 — 1:00 PM 
Lecture VII: The Violin and Gut Strings in Venice** 


with William L. Monical, New York dealer and restorer of fine violins 


1:30 — 2:30 PM 
Lecture VIII: Making an Italian Concerto: Collaboration or Competition? ** 
with Professor Thomas Kelly, Chair of the Department of Music at Harvard University 


3:00 PM 
Concert IV:*** 
L’Estro Armonico (concertos 9-12) 
Concertos, including “Il Grosso Mogul” and “II Favorito” 
Christopher Hogwood & John Finney, harpsichord 
Stephanie Chase, Federico Guglielmo, Stanley Ritchie, Daniel Stepner: violins 


Prices vary. Tickets may be purchased at the door to each event, subject to availability. 


*Old South Church, 645 Boylston Street; 
**John Hancock Conference Center, 40 Trinity Place; 
***Niew England Conservatory’s Jordan Hall, 30 Gainsborough Street 





Hi 


Handel & Haydn Society 
Christopher Hogwood, Artistic Director 
John Finney, Associate Conductor 


1999-2000 Season 


Thursday, April 27, 2000 at 8:00 p.m. 
Old South Church, Boston 


Stephanie Chase, Federico Guglielmo, Stanley Ritchie & Daniel Stepner, violins 
David Miller & Laura Jeppesen, violas 
Phoebe Carrai, cello 
Michael Willens, bass 
Michael Eagan, theorbo 
Christopher Hogwood & John Finney, harpsichord 


L’Estro Armonico Antonio Vivaldi 
Concerto for Two Violins in A Major, Op.3, No.5 [1678-1741] 
Allegro 
Largo 
Allegro 
Federico Guglielmo & Stanley Ritchie 


L’Estro Armonico 

Concerto for Violin in A Minor, Op.3, No.6 
Allegro 
Largo e pianissimo sempre 
Presto 


Stephanie Chase 


The Four Seasons 
Concerto for Violin in E Major, Op.8, No.1, “Spring” 
Allegro 
Largo e pianissimo 
Allegro 
Daniel Stepner 


The Four Seasons 
Concerto for Violin in G Minor, Op.8, No.2, “Summer” 
Allegro ma non molto — Allegro 
Adagio 
Presto 
Stanley Ritchie 


—Intermission— 
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Hi 


Handel & Haydn Society 
Christopher Hogwood, Artistic Director 
John Finney, Associate Conductor 
1999-2000 Season 


The Four Seasons 

Concerto for Violin in F Major, Op.8, No.3, “Autumn” 
Allegro 
Adagio molto 
Allegro 


Federico Guglielmo 


The Four Seasons 
Concerto for Violin in F Minor, Op.8, No.4, “Winter” 
Allegro non molto 
Largo 
Allegro 
Stephanie Chase 


L’Estro Armonico 
Concerto for Four Violins and Cello in F Major, Op.3, No.7 
Andante 
Adagio—Allegro 
Adagio—Allegro 
Violin soloists & Phoebe Carrai, cello 


L’Estro Armonico 
Concerto for Two Violins in A Minor, Op.3, No.8 
Allegro 
Larghetto e Spiritoso 
Allegro 
Daniel Stepner & Stephanie Chase 


The audience is respectfull asked to turn off all electronic watches, paging devices, 
and fale phones during the performance. 
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Hi 


Handel & Haydn Society 
Christopher Hogwood, Artistic Director 
John Finney, Associate Conductor 
1999-2000 Season 


Friday, April 28, 2000 at 8:00 p.m. 
Old South Church, Boston 


Stephanie Chase, Federico Guglielmo, Stanley Ritchie & Daniel Stepner, violins 
David Miller & Laura Jeppesen, violas 
Phoebe Carrai, cello 
Michael Willens, bass 
Michael Eagan, theorbo 
Christopher Hogwood & John Finney, harpsichord 


L’Estro Armonico Antonio Vivaldi 
Concerto for Four Violins in D Major, Op.3, No.1 [1678-1741] 
Allegro 
Largo e Spiccato 
Allegro 


Sonata for Violin and Continuo in D Major, RV 755 
Preludio: Andante 
Corrente: Allegro 
Andante 
Corrente: Allegro 


Federico Guglielmo 


Trio Sonata in D Minor, RV 63, variations on “La Folia” 
Stanley Ritchie & Daniel Stepner 


L’Estro Armonico 
Concerto for Two Violins and Cello in G Minor, Op.3, No.2 
Adagio e Spiccato 
Allegro 
Larghetto 
Allegro 
Daniel Stepner & Federico Guglielmo, violins 


Phoebe Carrai, cello 


—Intermission— 


Hi 


Handel & Haydn Society 
Christopher Hogwood, Artistic Director 
John Finney, Associate Conductor 
1999-2000 Season 


L’Estro Armonico 
Concerto for Violin in G Major, Op.3, No.3 
Allegro 
Largo 
Allegro 
Daniel Stepner 


Concerto for Violin in A Major, RV 349, “Anna Maria” 
Allegro 
Largo 
Allegro ma poco 
Stephanie Chase 


Concerto for Four Violins in B Flat Major, RV 553 
Allegro 
Largo 
Allegro 


L’Estro Armonico 

Concerto for Four Violins in E Minor, Op.3, No.4 
Andante 

Allegro assai 

Adagio 

Allegro 


Antonio Vivaldi 
[1678-1741] 


The audience is kaa a asked to turn off all electronic watches, paging devices, 
if 


and cellular phones during the performance. 
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He 


Handel & Haydn Society 
Christopher Hogwood, Artistic Director 
John Finney, Associate Conductor 
1999-2000 Season 


Saturday, April 29, 2000 at 3:00 p.m. 
New England Conservatory’s Jordan Hall, Boston 


Stephanie Chase, Federico Guglielmo, Stanley Ritchie & Daniel Stepner, violins 
David Miller & Laura Jeppesen, violas 
Phoebe Carrai, cello 
Michael Willens, bass 
Michael Eagan, theorbo 
Christopher Hogwood & John Finney, harpsichord 


L’Estro Armonico Antonio Vivaldi 
Concerto for Two Violins in A Major, Op.3, No.5 [1678-1741] 
Allegro 
Largo 
Allegro 
Federico Guglielmo & Stanley Ritchie 


L’Estro Armonico 
Concerto for Violin in A Minor, Op.3, No.6 
Allegro 
Largo e pianissimo sempre 
Presto 
Stephanie Chase 


The Four Seasons 
Concerto for Violin in E Major, Op.8, No.1, “Spring” 
Allegro 
Largo e pianissimo 
Allegro 
Daniel Stepner 


The Four Seasons 

Concerto for Violin in G Minor, Op.8, No.2, “Summer” 
Allegro ma non molto—Allegro 
Adagio 
Presto 


Stanley Ritchie 


—lIntermission— 
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Handel & Haydn Society 
Christopher Hogwood, Artistic Director 
John Finney, Associate Conductor 
1999-2000 Season 


The Four Seasons Antonio Vivaldi 
Concerto for Violin in F Major, Op.8, No.3, “Autumn” [1678-1741] 
Allegro 
Adagio molto 
Allegro 


Federico Guglielmo 


The Four Seasons 
Concerto for Violin in F Minor, Op.8, No.4, “Winter” 
Allegro non molto 
Largo 
Allegro 
Stephanie Chase 


L’Estro Armonico 
Concerto for Four Violins and Cello in F Major, Op.3, No.7 
Andante 
Adagio—Allegro 
Adagio—Allegro 
Violin soloists & Phoebe Carrai, cello 


L’Estro Armonico 
Concerto for Two Violins in A Minor, Op.3, No.8 
Allegro 
Larghetto e Spiritoso 
Allegro 
Daniel Stepner & Stephanie Chase 


The audience is respectfully asked to turn off all electronic watches, paging devices, 
and Sie phones during the performance. 
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Handel & Haydn Society 
Christopher Hogwood, Artistic Director 
John Finney, Associate Conductor 
1999-2000 Season 


Sunday, April 30, 2000 at 3:00 p.m. 
New England Conservatory’s Jordan Hall, Boston 


Stephanie Chase, Federico Guglielmo, Stanley Ritchie & Daniel Stepner, violins 
David Miller & Laura Jeppesen, violas 
Phoebe Carrai, cello 
Michael Willens, bass 
Michael Eagan, theorbo 
Christopher Hogwood & John Finney, harpsichord 


L’Estro Armonico Antonio Vivaldi 
Concerto for Violin in D Major, Op.3, No.9 [1678-1741] 
Allegro 
Larghetto 
Allegro e piano 
Federico Guglielmo 


L’Estro Armonico 
Concerto for Two Violins and Cello in D Minor, Op.3, No.11 
Allegro 
Adagio e Spiccato—Allegro 
Largo e Spiccato 
Allegro 
Stephanie Chase & Daniel Stepner, violins 
Phoebe Carrai, cello 


Sinfonia in G Major, RV 149 
Allegro molto 
Andante 
Allegro 


Federico Guglielmo 


Concerto in D Major, RV 208, “Il Grosso Mogul” 
Allegro 
Grave 
Allegro 
Stanley Ritchie 


—lIntermission— 
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Handel & Haydn Society 
Christopher Hogwood, Artistic Director 
John Finney, Associate Conductor 
1999-2000 Season 


Concerto for Violin in E Minor, RV 277, “II Favorito” Antonio Vivaldi 
Allegro [1678-1741] 
Andante 
Allegro 

Daniel Stepner 


Concerto for Violin in A Minor, Op.1, No.9 Giacomo Facco 
Allegro [1680-1753] 
(Adagio) 

Allegro 


Federico Guglielmo 


L’Estro Armonico Antonio Vivaldi 
Concerto for Violin in E Major, Op.3, No.12 
Allegro 
Largo 
Allegro 
Stephanie Chase 


L’Estro Armonico 
Concerto for Four Violins and Cello in B Minor, Op.3, No.10 
Allegro 
Largo—Larghetto—Largo 
Allegro 
Violin soloists & Phoebe Carrai, cello 


The audience is respectfully asked to turn off all electronic watches, paging devices, 
and Bilas phones during the performance. 
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ARTIST BIOGRAPHIES 


CHRISTOPHER HOGWOOD, HARPSICHORD 


One of the world’s most active conductors, Christopher Hogwood 
is an internationally recognized pioneer in historically informed 
performance, presenting music on the instruments and with the 
performing styles of the period in which it was composed. Mr. 
Hogwood is the founder of The Academy of Ancient Music, the first 
British orchestra formed to play Baroque and Classical music on 
instruments appropriate to the period. He shares with that orchestra 
a full schedule of performances, touring, and recording. H&H 
Artistic Director since 1986, Mr. Hogwood is also Artistic Director 
of the National Symphony Orchestra’s annual Mozart Festival in 
Washington D.C. and Associate Director of the Beethoven Academie in Antwerp. He is 
an active opera conductor throughout the world and on recordings, and is a regular guest 
of the Opera Australia in Sydney. Mr. Hogwood performs as a harpsichordist and 
clavichord player and records for London Records/Decca, Philips, Chandos, and Deutsche 
Harmonia Mundi. He has also made his mark in the fields of television and video, and 
as a popular radio broadcaster. Mr. Hogwood has written a number of books, including 
an acclaimed biography of Handel. 





JOHN FINNEY, HARPSICHORD 


John Finney is regarded as a musician of great vitality and versatility 
in his work with several Boston-area ensembles. Since 1987, Mr. 
Finney has been conductor of the Heritage Chorale in Framingham, 
and has led that chorus in performances of such major works as 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah and Verdi's Requiem. He has been the 
Director of the University Chorale of Boston College since 1993; he 
was recently appointed Conductor of the Boston College Symphony 
Orchestra and given the title of Distinguished Artist-in-Residence at 
Boston College. Mr. Finney is Director of Music for the Wellesley 
Hills Congregational Church. He has been H&tH Chorusmaster 
since 1990, and was named Associate Conductor in 1992, directing many of H&H’s 
Jordan Hall concerts and the 1997 performances of Handel’s Messiah at Symphony Hall. 
Mr. Finney is widely praised for his harpsichord and organ playing; he holds degrees in 
organ performance from the Oberlin College Conservatory of Music and The Boston 
Conservatory. He is on the faculty of The Boston Conservatory, and has recorded for 
Denon, Decca, and Nonesuch. 
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STEPHANIE CHASE, VIOLIN 


Stephanie Chase has appeared with numerous orchestras, among 
them the New York Philharmonic, the Chicago Symphony, the San 
Francisco Symphony, the London Symphony and Philharmonic, the 
Mexico City Philharmonic, the Tonkiinstler-orchester (Vienna), 
and the Hong Kong Philharmonic in a tour of the People’s Republic 


of China. An accomplished period-instrument performer, Ms. 





Chase was last seen with H&H performing Mendelssohn’s Violin 
Concerto in E Minor, under the direction of Christopher Hogwood. 
She is a featured performer on Granada Television’s Man and Music, playing works of 
Beethoven for violin and fortepiano. Recordings on period instruments include the 
Beethoven Violin Concerto with the Hanover Band under Roy Goodman, three Mozart 
Concerti, and the Brahms Horn Trio. Other recordings feature works by Borodin, Foote, 
Ravel, Saint-Saéns, Schoenberg, and Shostakovich. 


FEDERICO GUGLIELMO, VIOLIN 


Violinist Federico Guglielmo, appearing for the first time with 
H&H,, is the founding Artistic Director of L’Arte dell’Arco, a group 
that specializes in the music of the “Republica Serenissima” during 
the 15th through 1 8th centuries. Mr. Guglielmo has toured extensively 
and made numerous recordings with L’Arte dell’Arco, in one of 
which the ensemble used the original instruments from Vivaldi’s 
orchestra at the Pio Ospedale della Pieta in Venice. In addition to his 
debut appearance with H&H this season, he will perform throughout 
Northand South America, and will lead L’Arte dell’ Arco in its first Japan and Far East tour. 
Next season, as Artistic Director of the famous Palladio’s Theatre of Vicenza, Mr. 
Guglielmo will organize the Olimpico Festival, devoted to historically informed 
performance. In 1998 he was appointed professor of Baroque Violin and Chamber Music 
Ensemble at the Scoula Musicale in Milan. In these performances, Mr. Guglielmo 
performs on a violin that was owned by Vivaldi himself (in the above photograph). 





Read all the latest news from H&H at: 





www.handelandhaydn.org 
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STANLEY RITCHIE, VIOLIN 


A pioneer in the field of early music in America, Stanley Ritchie is 
recognized as a leading exponent of Baroque and Classical violin 
technique. Mr. Ritchie’s interest in Baroque violin dates back to the 
early 1970s when he co-founded Aston Magna with harpsichordist 
Albert Fuller. His numerous appearances as soloist or conductor 
include The Academy of Ancient Music, Tafelmusik (Toronto), and 
Philharmonia Baroque Orchestra (Berkeley). He leads the newly 
formed New York Collegium, whose debut recording of Telemann 
concertos was released in October, 1998. Other recent recordings include Vivaldi’s Op. 
11 Violin Concertos with Christopher Hogwood and The Academy of Ancient Music 
(L’Oiseau Lyre), the complete piano trios of Schubert with the Mozartean Players 
(Harmonia Mundi USA), and a recording of selected concerti and serenate of Francesco 
Antonio Bonporti with Bloomington Baroque (Dorian Discovery). 





DANIEL STEPNER, VIOLIN 


Handel & Haydn Society Concertmaster Daniel Stepner is also first 
violinist of the Lydian String Quartet (in residence at Brandeis 
University), and a founding member of the Boston Museum Trio (in 
residence for 26 years at the Museum of Fine Arts). During the 
summers, Mr. Stepner is Artistic Director of the Aston Magna 
Festival, a concert series in the Berkshire Mountains devoted to early 
music on period instruments. He has performed and recorded solo 
and chamber music from the early baroque through the late twentieth 
century, and can be heard on numerous recordings playing works by Buxtehude, Rameau, 
J.S. Bach, and Vivaldi as well as Charles Ives, John Harbison, and Yehudi Wyner. Mr. 
Stepner has studied in Chicago with Steven Staryk, in France with Nadia Boulanger, and 
at Yale with Broadus Erie. He currently teaches violin at Brandeis University and Harvard 
University. 





H&H ORCHESTRA 


VIOLA Bass HARPSICHORD/ORGAN 

David Miller* Michael Willens John Finney 

Laura Jeppesen Amelia Peabody Chair Karen & George Levy Chair 
Christopher Hogwood 

CELLO ‘THEORBO 

Phoebe Carrai Michael Eagan * principal 


Candace & William Achtmeyer Chair 
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FEATURED VIOLINISTS 


Stephanie Chase Stanley Ritchie 

Violin: 1742, Pietro Guarnerius Violin: c. 1670, Jacobus Stainer 
Federico Guglielmo Daniel Stepner 

Violin: 1710, Bernardus Colcarius, Genoa Violin: 1740, Sebastian Kloz 


(attributed to Fransisco Ruggieri, c. 1710) 


New VivaLp1 EDITIONS 


his Vivaldi Poa! gives H&H qidicnce a chance to hear new editions _ 
of both L’Estro Armonico and The Four Seasons being used prior to 
publication. Both editions have been prepared by Christopher Hogwood, 


the Opus 3 from the earliest printed material, and The Four Seasons from the © 





recently discovered manuscript parts in Manchester Public Library. Both 
publications will be available in score and parts later this year, L‘Estro Armonico 
from Ernst Eulenberg Ltd. (edition number EE 7062), and The Four Seasons from 
Barenreiter, Kassel (edition number BA 6994). We are grateful to both these 
publishing houses for making pre-publication material available. _ 





THIS ORGANIZATION IS FUNDED IN PART BY 


, Te The Handel & Haydn Society is supported in part by generous grants from the Massachusetts 

: Ha Cultural Council, a state agency, and the National Endowment for the Arts. This support 

i enables H&H to present not only several concert series, but also an educational outreach 

“= program in over forty public schools throughout Massachusetts, and free public concerts 
that bring HeH's music to wider audiences. 
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VISITING LECTURERS 


Eleanor Selfridge-Field is a consulting professor of music and administrator of the Center for 
Computer Assisted Research in the Humanities at Stanford University. Professor Selfridge- 
Field has been involved with baroque instrumental music as an editor and cultural historian 
as well as a technologist. Her principal writings are concerned with the music of Venice and 
include the books Venetian Instrumental Music from Gabrieli to Vivaldi (3rd edn., Mineola, NY, 
1994), a collection of contemporary accounts of musical performance called Pallade Veneta 
(Venice, 1985), and a biographical and bibliographical study of the music of Alessandro and 
Benedetto Marcello (Oxford University Press, 1990). At present she is at work on a book 
provisionally entitled Music for the Venetian Stage: From Illusions of Power to Dreams of Pleasure. 
In collaboration with the Center Professor Selfridge-Field has co-edited numerous scores of 
eighteenth-century works for eventual electronic distribution and two collections of Vivaldi 
concertos (all of Op. 8 and 3; 1999 and 1995 respectively) for Dover Editions. She is also the 
editor of books on music technology (Beyond MIDI: The Handbook of Musical Codes, MYT 
Press, 1997) and music theory for the information age (Melodic Similarity, MIT Press, 1998). 


Thomas Forrest Kelly has been Professor of Music at Harvard University since 1994, and 
chairman of the Department of Music since 1999. Previously, Professor Kelly directed the 
program in Historical Performance at the Oberlin Conservatory, where he also served as acting 
dean. He has been active in national and international associations for the support and 
encouragement of the performance of music according to historical principles. Professor 
Kelley’s research interest is in medieval chant, where he has identified and published an 
important repertory of pre-Gregorian chant from southern Italy. He is a regular broadcast 
commentator for National Public Radio’s “Performance Today.” 


Dr. Jutta-Annette Page is curator of European glass at The Corning Museum of Glass. Dr. 
Page was curator of the Museum’s 1995 special exhibition, “Designs in Miniature: The Story 
of Mosaic Glass,” and the author of the accompanying catalog. Her current research focuses 
on the history of glass from the Venetian Renaissance. 


Claire Fontijn is Assistant Professor of Music at Wellesley College, where she teaches Music 
History and directs the Collegium Musicum. Ms. Fontijn holds a B.A. from Oberlin College, 
a certificate in baroque flute performance from the Royal Conservatory of the Hague (the 
Netherlands), and an M.A. in Performance Practice and a Ph.D. in Musicology, both from 
Duke University. Her current research focuses on Antonia Bembo—a noble Venetian singer 
and composer active in Paris in the 17th century. Ms. Fontijn’s musical biography of Bembo 
is forthcoming from Oxford University Press (New York). She continues to perform early 
music for the voice and the flute, most recently with the Washington Bach Consort. 


Donald R. Daly is the founder of Distinctive Dining, a personal chef service that offers 
historical/thematic dinners. In 1998, Mr. Daly provided the food for the Old South Meeting 
House’s summer dinner theater “English Onion Soup and the Seed Cake: An Evening with 
Benjamin Franklin,” which gained national recognition. He is the author of several historical 
cookbooks and a member of the International Association of Culinary Professionals. 


William L. Monical is a violin maker and restorer with expertise in baroque bowed string 
instruments. Mr. Monical works with professional musicians and publicinstrument collections 
in the United States and in Europe. In 1989 he curated “Shapes of the Baroque,” an exhibition _ 
of original instruments at Lincoln Center in New York. Mr. Monical is a founding member | 
and past president of the American Federation of Violin & Bow Makers, and a member of the | 
International Society of Violin & Bow Makers. | 
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LEstro ARMONICO 


Eleanor Selfridge-Field 


Estro Armonico , published in 1711, 

was Vivaldi’s third opus to reach 

print but his first collection of 
concertos. The title is difficult to convey 
in English, for “estro” has no exact 
equivalent. It is the first root of the word 
“estrogen, yet it refers not to a hormone 
but more nearly to the egg-production to 
which the hormone is related. To 
paraphrase slang current today, “harmony 
on steroids” gives something of the sense 
of the original, for L’Estro Armonico 
demonstrates a range of possibilities 
inherent in the new genre of the concerto, 
thus making it highly fertile. The genre 
was so new in 1711 that listeners could 
not have approached it with no 
preconceptions. (Terms such as concerto 
grosso, solo concerto, and orchestral or 
ripieno concerto came into widespread 
use somewhat later.) The essential 
condition was simply that some kind of 
contrast exist between a soloist or soloists 
and a group of ripieno strings. 

Op. 3 departs from the common 
model of collections of twelve 
instrumental 
wirdrck ‘sir. 
Ordinarily, all 
of the virtuoso 
fireworks were 
reserved for 
the final work. 
This opus is 
configured in 
a much more 





hear them grouped by fours). The first 
work of each set features four violinists 
and obbligato cello, the second two violins, 
and the third a single violin. (Bach was 
mindful of these cycles in his elaborated 
transcriptions. The three works for solo 
violin [Nos. 3, 9, 12] were transcribed for 
harpsichord. The two for two violins 
[Nos. 8 and 11] were transcribed for 
organ. One for four violins [No. 10] was 
arranged for four harpsichords.) In all 
cases, a string band of ripienists was also 
required. The variety of arrangements 
marks Vivaldi’s lifelong instinct for 
novelty. Simple schematic formulae were 
simply not suited to his temperament. 
But what encouraged this particular set of 
innovative works? 

In probing the origins of the concerto, 
there are two distinctively different models 
that we might call the outdoor model and 
the indoor model. In the outdoor model 
a trio sonata (written for two violins, 


cello, and continuo) is enhanced with 
cues for a ripieno group to participate in 
alternating passages. 


The ripienists 
play in 
the musically 
Sen mapolWeur 
passages and 
in the first 
statements 
of new 
themes (called 
ritornelli in 
the concerto). 


elaborate way. The Ospedale della Pieta on the Riva degli Schiavoni Not all 
It contains where Vivaldi taught music for much of his life. trio sonatas 
four cycles of were musically 


three concertos (to fit the requirements of 
three different concert programs, we will 


suited to this kind of treatment. Around 
1700 several composers began not only to 


aa 


put cues in trio sonatas for tutti treatment 
but also to compose their “sonatas” in a 
more modular way better suited to this 
alternating participation. Although 
Corelli is the composer chiefly associated 
with the resulting concerto grosso, evidence 
of the practice can be found in the sonata 
repertory of several other composers of 
the time. The common denominator 
among these composers is that they all 
had involvements in Rome, where the 
Arcadian movement was in full flower 
c. 1700. The Arcadians had numerous 
events out of doors. In order for string 
instruments to be heard 


at the Basilica of St. Mark might have 32 
or even 36 players in name, but they were 
deployed for all but the grandest feast 
days in two platoons, so that it was rare to 
have more than 16 present (plus organists 
and occasional players of plucked 
instruments). This number included some 
wind players, so again the string group 
was one of modest proportions. 

The Pieta, for which Vivaldi’s Op. 3 
was almost surely written, offered for 
musical performance a rectangular 
sanctuary with a slightly egg-shaped loft 
(in a sense it offers another possible 

meaning of the word 





amidst rustling breezes 
and the gurgling of 
artificial waterfalls, 
there needed to bea lot 
of them. Reports of 


“ ° 33 
... harmony on steroids 
gives something of the sense 
of the original, for LEstro 


Armonico demonstrates a 


“estro”) for performers. 
The loft incorporates a 
side organ and multiple 
galleries for singers. 
The iron grillwork on 


“100 instruments,” range of. possibilities inherent the frontofthe galleries 


although likely a figure 
of speech more than a 
measurement, are very 
common in the annals 
of Roman music at this 
time. Yet the contrast between the core 
soloists (two violins and cello) and the 
ripienists would have been quite dramatic 
in these kinds of settings. The important 
question might be whether any but those 
seated nearest the musicians would have 
been able to hear the soloists. 

Although there are reports of some 
outdoor concerts in Venice, almost all 
reports of music from Venice c. 1700 
concern indoor situations. Venetian 
orchestras were really mere ensembles. In 
theaters they might consist of one-to-a- 
part string players anda group of continuo 
players (one for the lute or theorbo, two 
for the harpsichord, facilitating 
alternation). Theater orchestras rarely 
numbered more than ten. The orchestra 
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in the new genre of the 
concerto, thus making it 


highly fertile. 





made the performers 
invisible, so visitors 
rarely knew who 
exactly was performing 
or how many 
performers there were. The space within 
the galleries was limited, however, and 
the numbers can never have been large. 
The audiences most often attracted 
to the Pieta during Vivaldi’s time consisted 
of princes and dukes (and more 
particularly princesses and duchesses) from 
neighboring states of the Veneto. At the 
start of the century figures from Florence 
and Modena figured prominently among 
these; by the 1720s the royalty and nobility 
came from much further afield (Saxony, 
Poland, Bohemia). The Venetian nobility 
was also well represented, starting with 
the governors of the institution, who were 
often aspiring politicians and therefore 
welcomed the interest of foreign visitors. 


The dedication of Op. 3 to the Medici 


Grand Prince Ferdinand III is a 
representative case in point (the modern 
Italian state did not exist). Vivaldi is 
identified as maestro de’ concerti (the 
orchestra-master) of the Pieta. (Vivaldi 
claimed in the preface to this opus to have 
selected the Amsterdam publisher Etienne 
Roger because he had grown dissatisfied 
with the inaccuracies of earlier prints of 
his music from Venice.) 

It was often the case that works were 
not published until years after they were 
composed. Several possible motives for 
the publication of such works in 1711 can 
be identified. It was obviously a year of 
untold triumphs for the institution. We 
read, for example, thatin Aprila nobleman 
named Alvise Pisani was madea procurator 
(Pisani was to be one of the chief governors 
of the Pieta over a long period and in 
1735 became doge of the Venetian 
Republic). In the manner of all such 
appointments, three days of feasting were 
held in honor of this event. The Pieta 
may well have participated. In the 
following week an oratorio by Gasparini, 
the leader of vocal music at the Pieta, on 
the life of Mary Magdalene was performed. 
Its reception was such that it was repeated 
several times. The first report praises the 
“melodic ideas” and tells us that she was 
dressed as a gardener. The second 
comments on “the spirited harmony of 
that great variety of instruments” which 
was used on this occasion. The Pieta may 
have felt upstaged by a notice of July 
declaring that Biffi’s “most beautiful” 
vespers for Mary Magdalene “spouted 
from the mouths of those singers” at a 
rival institution, the Mendicanti, “like 
water from the mouths of gorgons.” It 


was, nonetheless, an inspired competition 
that drove the ospedali to seek ever more 
spectacular modes of performance. 

In an age in which new music was 
preferred to old, there was little interest in 
last year’s works. Yet it has recently been 
shown that by 1743 Roger had brought 
out some 20 printings of Op. 3, making it 
marginally more successful than Op. 8 
(first published in 1725 and containing 
The Four Seasons). 

Vivaldi had first been hired at the 
Pieta as a teacher of string instruments in 
1703, and the effects became apparent 
shortly thereafter. In addition to the 
purchase of several string instruments, 
Vivaldi rapidly brought the music that 
these instruments produced to notice. In 
May 1704 we read that the “girls” of the 
Pieta (the girls made their ages 
unknowable; not all were in the first flush 
of youth) offered at vespers a “symphony 
of instruments arranged in every angle of 
the church.” It was performed “with such 
harmony and with such novelty of idea 
that it elicited ecstasy over the marvels that 
such compositions can convey from 
Heaven to Earth.” Almost surely, the 
variety of procedures employed in what 
was to become Op. 3 was already on 
display. 

As you listen to the works from Op. 3 
in these programs, you are sure to notice 
that same variety and inventiveness, which 
effects not only the overall architecture of 
each piece but also the nuance of each 
phrase. May you experience the same 
ecstasy! 


© 2000 Eleanor Selfridge-Field 
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FAMILIAR ART IN UNCERTAIN PERSPECTIVE 
Notes OF THE Four SEASONS 


Paul Everett 


ost readers of these notes will 

be aware that Le quattro 

stagioni (The Four Seasons) 
are special, programmatic violin concertos 
first published, with four sonnets and 
some additional 
ep aineaet ony 
captions, as nos. 1-4 
of Vivaldi’s 
Op. 8 collection 
(Amsterdam, 1725). 
(The sonnets, with 
English translations, 
are given on pp. 33- 
34.) That the 
DEASOUS eave ad 
history which is 
largely independent 
of Op. 8 is a point 
less widely 
appreciated. The 
Op. 8 text, the one 
most frequently 
heard over the past 
eighty years, was 
probably the last of several versions 
released by the composer. He would have 
fashioned it around 1719-20, established 
in recent research as the most likely date 
for his assembly of the set of works that 
would form the Op. 8 collection, and 
must have been disappointed that the 
Seasons were old music when after much 
delay they eventually appeared in print. 
Vivaldi had made earlier versions available 
in manuscript, probably from no later 
than 1716 (the date of composition is 
uncertain). We know as much from the 
letter of dedication printed with Op. 8. 
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L estate (Summer, RV 315), first movement, 
bars 52-120; p. 6 of the principal violin part of 
the first edition of Op. 8. 


In it, Vivaldi excuses himself, in 
embarrassment presumably made worse 
by the set’s protracted route to press, from 
offering again to Count Wenzel von 
Morzin, chamberlain to the Habsburg 
emperor Charles VI, 
“the Four Seasons 
which have so long 
enjoyed the 
indulgence” of the 
count. 

One © such 
manuscript version is 
the text being 
performed in the 
present festival 
concert, in a new 
edition prepared 
by Christopher 
Hogwood. Preserved 
in Manchester, 
England, it ism 
complete set of parts 
rediscovered in the 
1970s; it has since 
received a number of performances and 
was first recorded on disc in 1981. It 
would be difficult to overstate the 
importance of this source. Like other 
Venetian manuscripts of Vivaldi’s music 
in Manchester, it was almost certainly 
donated by the composer to the court in 
Rome of Cardinal Pietro Ottoboni (1667- 
1740), one of the period’s richest and 
most active patrons of the arts. More to 
the point: it is the only surviving 
manuscript likely to have been copied 
directly from scores, now lost, which 


Vivaldi possessed both before he compiled 


Op. 8 and afterwards. It transmits, highly 
accurately, a fully mature version of the 
Seasons that was in existence before 
Op. 8 was assembled, though it appears to 
have been copied as late as 1726. Except 
for its four flashes of lightning in measure 
45 of Spring (we are accustomed to hearing 
only two), the Manchester version is not 
greatly different from that of Op. 8; 
contrary to what has sometimes been 
believed, the solo cello part in thirty- 
second notes for the slow movement of 
Winter belongs to all versions, not just to 
Manchester. Only in the principal part 
can one detect a real 
distinction in that the 
soloist’s bowing and 
other articulation are 
more taxing in the 
Manchester version. 


For the 


version 





[The Four Seasons/ has 
withstood all the attacks of chem or the meanings 
time, fashion, and plain 


error to remain music of 


or when played badly, and even with 
listeners who do not know, or care to 
discover, what the music might actually 
mean. 

The extra-musical dimension of the 
Seasons is, indeed, in constant danger of 
being misunderstood or misinterpreted, 
not least by less-than-accurate sonnet 
translators and program-note writers. 
Inconvenient though this is for such 
famous music familiar to millions, Vivaldi 
would perhaps be the first to say that it 
does not matter much. He had intended 
from the outset that the concertos would 
be engaging musical 
experiences irrespective 
of whatever lies behind 


we might attribute to 
them, correctly or 
incorrectly. The fact is 


intended for public breathtaking dynamism that that they are four 


consumption, Vivaldi 
appears to have been at 
pains to reduce the level 
of virtuosity to suit 
violinists of modest ability. 

To hear or to play the Manchester 
version makes a refreshing change for 
listeners and musicians alike, for it is 
undoubtedly the case that overexposure 
to the Seasons can dull one’s appreciation 
of the sheer audacity and brilliance of 
Vivaldi’s conception. In this sense, this 
music, some of the most often heard of all 
time, is the victim of its own phenomenal 
- success in the twentieth century. 
Nevertheless, it has withstood all the 
attacks of time, fashion and plain error to 
remain music of breathtaking dynamism 
that succeeds, in one way or another, in 
any context (except when employed, surely 
counterproductively, as on-hold 
telephone entertainment). It is so robust 
that it works even in crazy arrangements 


succeeds, in one way or 
another, in any context. 


virtuosic 
constructed pretty 
much like his many 


pieces 





other violin concertos, 
especially those of the mid- and late 1710s: 
their various extra and atypical features, 
which are fewer than sometimes claimed, 
stretch but do not break that practical 
function. Further evidence, from another 
manuscript surviving from Vivaldi’s time, 
hints at an amazing possibility: that in 
their original form, now sadly lost, the 
Seasons possessed no explanation of their 
meaning, or even clues to it, other than 
their respective titles, La primavera through 
to L’inverno. In that case, each of the four 
must then have seemed, outwardly at least, 
like other concertos on which the composer 
conferred descriptive titles: La tempesta di 
mare (The Storm at Sea), for instance. 
If we gape incredulously at the notion 
that Vivaldi originally hoped the Seasons 


would communicate their meaning 


pA, 


without verbal explanation, then our 
reaction simply underlines the extent of 
his miscalculation and just how 
thoroughly our thinking has been fenced 
in by his subsequent solution: the sonnets. 
This is not to deny that the poems, 
included in both the Manchester and 
Op. 8 versions, are essential to us; without 
them the world might never have 
recognized the Seasons as program music, 
and without them it would be difficult 
even to guess at the details of the program. 
Thess jtonye Sis 
that this material, 
mtendedee ror sain 
comprehension, 
hase set 
limits a conse sour 


narrow 


comprehension 
and become the 


bedrock on which 


misconceptions have 


What, then, is the elusive program 
and where is it to be found? This is a 
mystery which, for want of evidence, might 
never be solved, though in recent years we 
have stumbled nearer to the truth. It 
appears, at the very least, that the Seasons, 
far from being the pictures of weather- 
plus-birdsong they are sometimes taken to 
be, are sophisticated creations concerning 
man’s relationship with the world that 
almost certainly owe their origin to a 
distinctly earlier literary model. 
The astonishing 
correlation between 
ideas communicated 
ingithres Sofeuthe 
concertos (Spring, 
Summer and Autumn) 
and elements found in 





John Milton’s poems 
L’allegro and I 
penseroso (c. 1631) 








been built. An error 
commonly made is to 
assume that the 
sonnets elucidate 
the program satisfactorily. But being 
poor poetry, likely to have been cobbled 
together by Vivaldi himself, they cannot 
do that. And even if they were of better 
quality, they would in any case be too 
brief to explain all the events and themes 
that are implicit, in considerable detail, in 
the music. A rather more damaging error 
is to assume that the sonnets are themselves 
the actual program, and that the music 
was therefore based on them. All the 
evidence gathered in modern research 
points to the reverse order: that each 
sonnet, described in the sources as “sopra 
il concerto”, was based on music that was 
already complete and perhaps no longer 
brand new. At best, the sonnets are a 
mere guide to the program, and an 
imperfect one at that. 
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L inverno (Winter, RV 297), finale, bars 89- 


153. Non-autograph Venetian manuscript. 


explains a great deal, 
though we do not yet 
know how, or in what 
language and literary 
genre, these elements filtered through to 
Vivaldi. It ends our total dependency on 
the sonnets and enables us to be fairly sure 
that Vivaldi did not invent from scratch 
the set of ideas that he had in mind when 
composing the music—except perhaps in 
the case of Winter. It provides the much- 
needed clue as to why the first movement 
of Autumn focuses so much on the antics 
of one particular drunken peasant, a factor 
conspicuously lacking in that concerto’s 
sonnet. It explains the surprisingly bleak 
theme of Summer—the distressing 
vulnerability of one isolated man—even 
down to such details as hearing the cuckoo 
before the nightingale. It helps to explain 
why Winter is so different in kind from its 
companions (unlike them it alludes to 
bourgeois, urban life), and provides a 


possible precedent, in the particular way 
Milton praises good music, for the finale’s 
skating on ice: a metaphor, one imagines, 
for Vivaldi’s risk-taking composition. 

The implication of all this is that we 
might “think big” if we are serious about 
trying to understand the Seasons. In 
practice, when we hear or perform the 
music, this involves listening for the depths 
below the immediate effects on the surface 
and the long-term breadth of the music 
across movements and across four works. 
Vivaldi did not mean us to be unduly 
distracted by the transient events (the 
various bird songs, gusts of wind, etc.) or 
by the descriptive, often onomatopoeic 
sounds (the dog’s barks in Spring, the 
reports of the guns in Autumn, the rain on 
the window in Winter, and so forth). 
Those are merely the special effects of the 
presentation: attributes of the plot rather 
than the plot itself. He surely wanted 
instead to show us the large picture and 
deliver a whole message. Proof of this 
exists not,in the flimsy sonnets but in the 
music itself and in the extraordinary care 
that he lavished on it. 

Ultimately, the acid test of any 
performance is not whether it 
communicates the works’ various 
depictions but whether it carries the 
emotional weight that is the substance of 
each work and the heart of the cycle as a 
whole. So let us consider some of the 
overall attributes of each concerto in turn. 
Spring is dominated by the brilliance of E 
Major (a rare key here chosen for its 
ability to create a scene of dazzling light) 
as the setting for welcoming the goddess 
Spring both formally and with dancing. 
Undermining the day’s optimism are 
disturbances too insistent to be ignored: 
the stormy passage in the first movement, 
an uneasy wistfulness in the slow 


movement, plaintive chromaticism in the 
finale. They do more than hint that 
Nature will prove unfaithful — a truth 
demonstrated in no uncertain terms in 
the next concerto. Summer forces us 
(largely through an unrelenting use of G 
minor) to feel the anxiety, fear and utter 
helplessness of one man in the face of 
Nature’s malevolence at its worst. The 
oppressive heat, fierce winds and violent 
storm are perhaps best understood in 
those terms: as the agents of the plot, not 
its subject. Logically, the central figure 
cannot be the mere boy that translators 
sometimes make of the sonnet’s “il 
pastorel”; he is a countryman (evidently a 
crop-grower as well as shepherd) whose 
inevitable fate — the destruction of his 
livelihood — Vivaldi surely expected us 
to recognise for the tragedy it is. Autumn, 
full of animated action, is at face value a 
celebration of harvest-time pleasures. Yet 
it exudes strong overtones of cynicism 
and selfish indulgence, especially in its 
emphasis on brash, extrovert solo 
virtuosity. Whereas in Spring Nature was 
welcomed, now there is little sense of 
gratitude for her bounty (crops, ale, game 
to be hunted). Certainly there is a loss of 
innocence. The disturbed, queasy sleep 
portrayed in the slow movement is 
anything but “the great pleasure of sweetest 
slumber”: again the sonnet proves 
inadequate. 

Standing apart, Winter reconciles the 
conflicts introduced earlier in the cycle 
and injects some modern, 18th-century 
rationalism: its aesthetic stance is a long 
way from the traditional Arcadian pretence 
of Springand bucolic pleasures of Autumn. 
Vivaldi’s view is encapsulated in the 
juxtaposition of the brittle, “cold” key of 
F minor with (for the slow movement) 


the rich warmth of E-flat Major. The 
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cruel climate can be endured; we can 
smile at the drenching rain; we may have 
sport at Nature’s expense no matter what 
the danger. The warring winds, which in 
Summer wrought destruction, are at the 


—Paul Everett, Senior Lecturer in Music 
at the National University of Ireland, Cork, 
is the author of Vivaldi: The Four Seasons 
and Other Concertos, Op. 8 (Cambridge 
University Press, 1996). 


end of the cycle found to be harmless. 
Like life itself, they are exhilarating, to be 
welcomed with joy. 
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TEXT AND TRANSLATION 


Vivaldi: Le quattro stagioni (The Four Seasons) 


Sonnets 


La Primavera 


Giunt’é la Primavera e festosetti 
La salutan gl’Augei con lieto canto, 
Ei fonti allo spirar de’Zeffiretti 


~ Con dolce mormorio scorrono intanto: 


Vengon’ coprendo I’aer di nero amanto 
E Lampi, e tuoni ad annuntiarla eletti 
Indi tacendo questi, gl’ Auglletti; 
Tornan’ di nuovo al lor canoro incanto: 


E quindi sul fiorito ameno prato 
Al caro mormorio di fronde e piante 
Dorme ‘| Caprar col fido can’ a lato. 


Di pastoral Zampogna al suon festante 
Danzan Ninfe e Pastor nel tetto amato 
Di primavera all’apparir brillante. 


L’estade 


Sotto dura staggion dal sole accesa 
Langue I’huom, langue ‘| gregge, 
ed arde il Pino; 

Scioglie il Cucco la Voce, 

€ tosto intesa 

Canta la Tortorella e ‘I gardelino. 


Zeffiro dolce spira, ma contesa 

Muove Borea improviso al suo vicino; 

E piange il Pastorel, perche sospesa 
Teme fiera borasca, e ‘I suo destino; 


Toglie alle membra lasse il suo riposo 
Il timore de’Lampi, e tuoni fieri 
E de mosche, e mossoni il stuol furioso! 


Ah che pur troppo i suoi timor son veri 
Tuona e fulmina il Ciel e grandinoso 


Tronca il capo alle spiche e a’grani alteri. 


Spring 


Spring has arrived and merrily 

the birds hail her with happy song 

and, meanwhile, at the breath of the Zephyrs, 
the streams flow with a sweet murmur: 


thunder and lightning, chosen to proclaim her, 
come covering the sky with a black mantle, 

and then, when these fall silent, the little birds 
return once more to their melodious incantation: 


and so, on the pleasant, flowery meadow, 
to the welcome murmuring of fronds and trees, 


the goatherd sleeps with his trusty dog beside him. 


To the festive sound of a shepherd’s bagpipe, 
nymphs and shepherds dance beneath the beloved roof 
at the joyful appearance of spring. 


Summer 


Beneath the harsh season inflamed by the sun, 
Man languishes, the flock languishes, 

and the pine tree burns; 

the cuckoo unleashes its voice and, 

as soon as it is heard, 

the turtle dove sings and the goldfinch too. 


Sweet Zephyrus blows, but Boreas suddenly 
opens a dispute with his neighbour; 
and the shepherd weeps, for he fears 


a fierce storm looming—and his destiny; 


the fear of lightning and fierce thunder 
and the furious swarm of flies and blowflies 
deprives his weary limbs of repose. 


Oh alas! his fears are only too true. 
The sky thunders, flares, and with hailstones 


severs the heads of the proud grain crops. 
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L’autunno 


Celebra il Vilanel con balli e Canti 
Del felice raccolto il bel piacere 

E del liquor di Bacco accesi tanti 
Finiscono col sonno il lor godere 


Fa ch’ ogn’uno tralasci e balli e canti 
L’aria che temperata da piacere, 

E la Staggion ch’invita tanti e tanti 
D’un dolcissimo sonno al bel godere. 


I cacciator alla nov’alba a caccia 
Con corni, schioppi, e canni escono fuore 
Fugge la belva, e seguono la traccia; 


Gia sbigottia, e lassa al gran rumore 
De’ schioppi e canni, ferita minaccia 
Languida di fuggir, ma oppressa muore. 


Linverno 


Aggiacciato tremar tra nevi algenti 

Al severo spirar d’orrido Vento, 

Correr battendo 1 piedi ogni momento; 
E pel soverchio gel batter i denti; 


Passar al foco i di quieti e contenti 
Mentre la pioggia fuor bagna ben canto 


Caminar sopra ‘| giaccio, e 4 passo lento 
Per timor fi cader gersene intent; 


Gir forte[,] sdruzziolar, cader a terra 
Di nuovo ir sopra ‘I giaccio e correr forte 
Sin ch’ il giaccio si rompe, e si disserra; 


Sentir uscir dalle ferrate porte 
Sirocco[,] Borea, e tutti i Venti in guerra 


Quest’ ‘I verno, ma tal, che gioia apporte. 


Autumn 


The peasant celebrates in dance and song 
the sweet pleasure of the rich harvest 
and, fired by Bacchus’ liquor, 

many end their enjoyment in slumber. 


The air, which, fresher now, lends contentment, 
and the season which invites so many 

to the great pleasure of sweetest slumber, 

make each one abandon dance and song. 


At the new dawn the hunters set out on the hunt 
with horns, guns and dogs. 
The wild beast flees, and they follow its track; 


already bewildered, and wearied by the great noise 
of the guns and dogs, wounded, 
it threatens weakly to escape, but, overwhelmed, dies. 


Winter 


To shiver, frozen, amid icy snows, 

at the harsh wind’s chill breath; 

to run, stamping one’s feet at every moment; 

with one’s teeth chattering on account of the excessive cold; 


to pass the days of calm and contentment by the fireside 
while the rain outside drenches a hundred others; 


to walk on the ice, and with slow steps, 
to move about cautiously for fear of falling; 


to go fast, slip, fall to the ground; 
to go on the ice again and run fast 
until the ice cracks and breaks open; 


to hear, as they sally forth through the iron-clad gates, 
Sirocco, Boreas, and all the winds at war. 
This is winter, but of a kind to bring joy. 


Reprinted with the permission of Cambridge University Press. 
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VARIOUS CONCERTOS AND SONATAS 
Robert Mealy 


Sonata 2 in D from the “Manchester 
Sonatas,” RV 755 

The autograph title-page of the 
“Manchester Sonatas” (so called because 
the manuscript, along with much other 
Vivaldiana, ended up in the Henry Watson 
Music Library there) proudly refers to 
Vivaldi’s appointment as “Maestro di 
Cappella da Camera” to the Landgrave of 
Hesse-Darmstadt. As he received this 
title in 1719, this collection must date 
from sometime thereafter. The splendid 
second sonata from this collection, RV 
755, pleased Vivaldi so much that he used 
it later as concerto-material: its third and 
fourth movements appear in RV 229, one 
of the many concertos Vivaldi wrote for 
the star violinist of the Pieta, Anna Maria. 


Sonata Op.1, No.12, “La Folia,” RV 63 
Vivaldi’s Opus 1, first published in Venice 
in 1705, was a dramatic presentation of 
his talents. His brilliant ear for sonorities 
and spectacular passage-work is seen most 
exuberantly in the collection's closing set 
of variations on the popular bass-line of 
the “Folia.” These variations may well be 
Vivaldi’s answer to the more measured set 
of variations that famously closed 
Arcangelo Corelli's popular Opus V solo 


sonatas. 


“Anna Maria” Concerto in A, RV 349 
The solo part of this work is included in 
a collection of thirty-one concertos 
preserved in the library of Venice’s 
conservatory, with the name ANNA 
MARIA stamped in gold on the cover. 
The name of this virtuosa of the Pieta 
appears as well on the concerto's title 
pages, indicating that many of these 


concertos were written especially for her; 
certainly all thirty-one were part of her 
repertoire atetnemmietas a uie tiitd 
movement of this concerto features a tune 
that Vivaldi liked enough to use as an aria 
in several of his operas. 


Concerto for Four Violins in B-flat, 
RV 553 

Along with the two concertos for four 
violins that punctuate Vivaldi’s first great 
collection, L'Estro Armonico, there is one 
other true quadruple violin concerto that 
survives, RV 553. This work, scored only 
for four violins, viola, and continuo, gives 
each player a precipitous workout, with 
frequent excursions to high F. 


Sinfonia in G, RV 149 

This Sinfonia is contained in an autograph 
collection entitled “CONCERTI with 
many instruments, played by the girls of 
the charitable hospital of the Pieta before 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Poland.” 
This manuscript was a memento of a 
grand concert performed before Frederick 
Christian on 21 March 1740 at the Pieta. 
Vivaldi composed this sinfonia as his 
contribution to the evening’s cantata, “II 
Coro delle Muse,” a pasticcio from many 
The second movement is 
particularly striking, scored as it is for 
violins playing both with their bows and 
pizzicato. 


authors. 


Violin Concerto in D Major, RV 208, 
“Il Grosso Mogul” 

The autograph of this concerto includes 
two notations in the outer movements 
that “here you may finish as you please,” 
indicating an opportunity for some kind 


he 


of cadenza. We are lucky enough to have 
two other manuscripts of this concerto, 
both of which include spectacular written- 
out cadenzas; they also are the source for 
the colorful name of this concerto, which 
refers presumably to its majestic 
proportions. Both cadenzas are extensive 
and vertiginous, with the cadenza for the 
first movement lasting some 34 measures, 
while the last movement accommodates 
an extraordinary workout of some 126 
bars. The latter cadenza bears the 
designation “Cadenza del Vivaldi per il 
Signor Pontoti.” The second movement 
is in the rare form of an instrumental 
“recitativo” for the solo violin and 
continuo. The work was transcribed by 


J.S. Bach for organ as BWV 594. 


Concerto “II Favorito” in E Minor, 
RV 277 

This work was published in 1729 by Le 
Cenein Amsterdam as the second concerto 
of Vivaldi’s Op.11. The autograph 
survives in Vienna, as part ofa manuscript 
presented to Emperor Charles VI in 1728, 
after Vivaldi had visited the Emperor in 
Trieste. This manuscript collection, 
entitled “La Cetra,” is an entirely different 
set of concertos than the “Cetra” that 
Vivaldi published the year previously; both 
collections were dedicated to the Holy 


Charles admired 


Roman Emperor. 
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Vivaldi’s work highly. A contemporary 
noted that the Emperor “had a long talk 
with Vivaldi” during his stay in Trieste. 
“They say in fifteen days he spoke more to 
Vivaldi than he has to his ministers in two 
years .. .[ The Emperor's] taste for music 
is very developed.” 


Concerto No.9 from “Pensieri 
Adriarmonici” Op.1 by Giacomo Facco 
Giacomo Facco, a Venetian violinist, 
published his “Pensieri Adriarmonici” in 
two sets, one in 1716 and the other in 
1719. He dedicated both volumes to the 
Marquis de los Balbases who was the 
Sicilian viceroy of Palermo, where Facco 
was working at the time. Soon after the 
publication of these concertos Facco was 
appointed music teacher to Luis, the heir 
to the Spanish throne, and he spent the 
rest of his career in Spain and Portugal. 
His concertos, while composed as far from 
Venice as one can get in Italy, still speak 
the musical language of his colleagues 


Vivaldi and Albinoni. 


—Scholar and performer Robert Mealy has 
recorded and toured with many period 
instrument ensembles, including Sequentia, 
the King’s Noyse, Les Arts Florissants, the 
Boston Camerata, and the Handel & Haydn 
Society. 


VIVALDI AND “THE SCIENCE OF PARADISE” 
Eleanor Selfridge-Field 


ntonio Vivaldi lived in an age in 
which science and technology were 
bstract interests of learned 
noblemen. They were considered to have 
little practical value for the common man. 
It may therefore surprise us to encounter 
the expression “science of Paradise” as a 
designation for the artistry of musical 
ornamentation. Today we are inclined to 
view music of the past as having been 
divorced from 
any scientific 
interests and 
science as alien to 
other-worldly 
matters. In what 
way was this skill 
regarded as a 
science? What 
did it have to do 
with Paradise? 
And what did it 
have to do with Vivaldi? 

To its limited audience, the appeal of 
experimental science lay partly in its 
skepticism towards accepted models of 
universal law. The experimenter set out 
to determine for himself whether the 
physical principles and astronomical 
observations of ancient authors, so greatly 
revered in literary quarters, could actually 
be verified in his own immediate world. 
Physical and mathematical theories and 
the development or improvement of 
numerous instruments of measurement 
(thermometers and barometers; adding 
machines and slide rules; improved 
compasses, astrolabes, globes; also such 
artefacts as maps and calendars) all 
contributed to the “scientific revolution” 





Portrait of Venice, Grand Canal, c.1730 


that came into being while Vivaldi was 
alive. 

At the same time, the grip that the 
Church held over ordinary society and 
certainly over Vivaldi (for he was an 
ordained priest) was very much stronger 
than it is today. For the great rank-and- 
file of the Italian public, there was but one 
orthodoxy. Responding to the criticisms 
of the Council of Trent, which had insisted 
that composers 
focus exclusively 
on enhancing 
(rather than 
obscuring) texts, 
muUsictans ’etor 
the seventeenth 
century fit readily 
into the growing 
Myo vrei c Let 
towards pietism. 
Although pietism 
was ostensibly introverted and personal, 
over time it developed elements of self- 
importance. Collectively the nuances of 
inflection that constituted the “science of 
Paradise” may have approached the 
contortions of Renaissance polyphony 
which had so irritated the Council in the 
first place. This debate of textual message 
versus its musical expression was still alive 
in Vivaldi’s time, but the venue for 
argument had moved on to secular music, 
particularly opera, and the culprit was no 
longer elaborate compositional style but 
extravagant virtuosity. 

According to a view which was well 
established in Vivaldi’s childhood, sacred 
music was a conduit to the perception of 


the divine (“Paradise”). The aspect of 
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divinity which most interested writers of 
the time was the celestial model of 
harmonious government. In their view 
the rhetorical possibilities embedded in 
the construction ofa musical composition 
would best penetrate a listener’s 
consciousness if presented with those 
nuances of inflection and manieri (what 
today we would call ornaments) which 
first engaged the hearer’s attention. 
Hypothetically, a Florentine prince or a 
Modenese duke (to name some typical 
patrons of Venetian music) would be 
better able to perceive 
the nuggets of celestial 





there was great certainty of existence but 
little knowledge of the details. 

Each occasion for performance was 
unique. Many of even the very best works 
of the time were presented only once. The 
idea of “repertory” as we know it did not 
exist. The “science of Paradise” was a 
critical component to creating this sense 
of uniqueness. 

Itis undoubtedly into a world attuned 
to sacred vocal music that Vivaldi, aged 
25, was thrust when he arrived at the 
Ospedale della Pieta as a string teacher in 
1703. His role would 
have been subsidiary to 


wisdom applicable to In an age in which emotions that of Francesco 
terrestrial affairs as a were poorly understood, this Gasparini, who 


consequence of this 
exposure. The hearer’s 


ability to move its hearers 


directed the choir. 
There are evidences 


task was to perceive the conferred upon MUSIC a KiNG Mo fharthayicuseadeot 


“music of the spheres” 
to which performance 
gave access. How was 
the performer, as a 
facilitator, to 
accomplish this? 

The phrase “la scienza di Paradiso,” 
first coined in the monthly Pallade veneta 
in 1687, referred to the art of creating 
ornamentation on-the-fly. This skill was, 
in its own way, very much a “science” in 
the sense that this was experimental and 
outside the learned customs of the written 
tradition. Affective performance could 
neither be fully prescribed nor completely 
notated. The performer was expected to 
have a supply of models from which to 
draw and to be astute both in the selection 
of the device which would best fit the 
context and in its articulation. He (or 
she) was free to explore the great universe 
of aural effect in much the same way as 
explorers were free to map unknown lands: 
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of mystical (even magical) 
quality... 


ensemble instruments 
sporadically at all four 
of Venice’s orphanages 
in the seventeenth 
century, but the 
emphasis at the Pieta seems clearly to have 
been on choral music, with a healthy 
contingent of continuo instruments 
(organ, lute, chitarrone). By the late 
seventeenth century there were occasions 
on which lute solos attracted great attention 
during intermissions of oratorios. Thus it 
should not surprise us to read by 1711 (the 
year of publication of L ‘Estro Armonico) of 
“symphonies” in the church which “echoed 
from every angle.” Quite unexpectedly, 
instrumental music had come into its own. 

At the same time, however, the 
pietistic tradition still ran strong at the 
Pieta. Singers were being praised for their 
“graces,” their “sweet manieri,” and, most 
particularly, their ability to stimulate the 
emotions of their hearers. Through music 





the most hardened hearts were softened to 
the message of the day, be it fora martyred 
saint ora recently deceased benefactor. In 
one account of the time “a roaring 
avalanche of sorrow” was unleashed by a 
motet sung at a funeral. In an age in 
which emotions were poorly understood, 
this ability to move its hearers conferred 
upon music a kind of mystical (even 
magical) quality, an access to the turbulent 
inner being, which created a kind of 
symmetry with the orderly spheres of outer 
being, to which it was equally related. 

How did Vivaldi attract attention to 
pieces for instruments only? Ina prosaic 
view, the text would have seemed an 
essential component of music, particularly 
in sacred venues. Vivaldi’s view was larger, 
more poetic, and undoubtedly somewhat 
self-interested. He exploited all the 
mannerisms that made up the arsenal of 
passaggi and ornaments of the time and 
ignored the need for a text. The Pieta 
becamea celebrated venue for instrumental 
concerts and for larger-scale sacred works 
with lavish instrumental accompaniments 
and interludes. Passaggi grew into the solo 
episodes of concertos and cadential 
ornaments into full-blown cadenzas. Freed 
from the text, virtuoso display found its 
only limits in the imagination and skills of 
its performers. In the absence of the props 
and sets of the opera stage, the backgrounds 
for large-scale works, such as oratorios, 
were painted with the colors of less familiar 
_ instruments—flutes, oboes, bassoons, and 
chalumeaux; lutes and chittaroni; viole 
d’amore and other unusual string 
instruments. 

While these extravagances were freed 
from text and set, they were not freed 
from the melodies set out in ritornelli. 
Like astronomers and geographers of his 
time, Vivaldi explored his melodic subjects 


from many perspectives. He played with 
acoustics, with instrumentation, with the 
grouping of instrumentalists, and with 
the rhythmic figures in accompanying 
parts. 

Vivaldi’s imagination was 
undoubtedly stimulated by his long years 
as a violinist and composer at the Teatro 
di Sant'Angelo. Quite in contrast to the 
decorum befitting an institution such as 
the Pieta, affairs at Sant Angelo seem often 
to have bordered on the chaotic. The 
theater was small and uncomfortable. It 
suffered from an endless succession of 
managers and near financial disasters. 
Sant’ Angelo’s penchant for scenes of 
mysterious darkness, haunted grottos, sea 
tempests, and pastoral beauty must have 
played an enormous role in the cultivation 
of Vivaldi’s musical ideas. Many of his 
concertos (“Night,” “The Sea Tempest,” 
“The Goldfinch” et al.) preserve some 
essence of these images, images which 
resonate simultaneously with scientific 
preoccupations (theories of lightand color; 
the cataloguing of flora and fauna) and 
psychological sensitivities (fear, 
turbulence, pleasure). 

In a rather oblique way Vivaldi’s 
instrumental repertory gave great leeway 
to types of expression which found 
analogies in such “scientific” concepts of 
his time perhaps more than in the artistic 
ones, which were usually derived from 
literary theories. Sacred images and access 
to the human spirit were far from the 
espoused goals of instrumental music, 
but the “science” of musical expression 
lived on under other names. It fostered 
new standards of performance that 
continued to evolve for generations, and 
its pursuit is still with us today. 


© 2000 Eleanor Selfridge-Field 
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H&H BIOGRAPHICAL TIMELINE 


March 4, 1815: 


December 25, 1815: 


April 1, 3, 4, 1818: 


1823: 


August 2, 18206: 


January 26, 1845: 


January 1, 1864: 


May 27, 1883: 


February 27, 1887: 


December, 1963: 


March 28, 1965: 
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The Handel & Haydn Society is founded 
“to promote the love of good music and 
a better performance of it.” 


First public performance given at King’s 
Chapel in Boston, includes excerpts from 


Handel’s Messiah. 


First complete performances of Handel’s 
Messiah in America. 


Beethoven is commissioned to compose a 
work for H&H, but dies before being 
able to begin. 


The Society Chorus performs at 
memorial services for John Adams and 
Thomas Jefferson held in Faneuil Hall. 


Daniel Webster, orator. 


First American performance of Handel’s 
oratorio Samson. 


The Society Chorus performs for the 
Emancipation Proclamation celebration 
(Julia Ward Howe, composer of Battle 
Hymn of the Republic, is a member of the 
Chorus). Ralph Waldo Emerson, orator. 


The Society gives a benefit concert to aid 
Russian Jews fleeing Czarist oppression. 


First American performance of selections 
from Bach’s Mass in B Minor. 


The Society presents the first complete 
televised performance of Handel’s 
Messiah for National Educational 


Television. 


H&H gives the world premiere of 
Randall Thompson’s Passion According to 
St. Luke, commissioned by the Society in 
celebration of its 150th anniversary. 


1967: 


March 25, 1977: 


1985: 


June 30, 1986: 


January, 1988: 


April, 1996: 


March 27 & 29, 1998: 


March 19 & 21, 1999: 


Thomas Dunn is appointed Music 
Director of H&H and inaugurates a new 
era in its history and shifts focus from 
solely choral music to a balanced program 
of early and contemporary choral and 
instrumental music involving both 
performing and visual arts. 


H&H gives the world premiere of Daniel 
Pinkham’s Garden Party, commissioned 


by the Society. 


The H&H Education Program is 
established to serve young people with 
limited access to musical performance. 


Christopher Hogwood is appointed 
Artistic Director, initiating Historically 
Informed Performances with instruments 
appropriate to the time period of the 
piece. 


Jazz pianist Keith Jarrett performs in 
concert with the H&H Orchestra, 
beginning a tradition of showcasing 
Baroque and Jazz music in the same 
performance. 


H&H embarks on a collaboration with 
the Mark Morris Dance Group for a 
fully-staged production of Gliick’s Orfeo. 
The production tours throughout the 
United States and travels to the 
Edinburgh International Arts Festival, 
gaining international attention. 


H&H mounts a semi-staged production 
of Handel’s Julius Caesar with Sylvia 
McNair in the role of Cleopatra. 


H&H gives its first world premiere in 


over 20 years with Dan Welcher’s 
acclaimed JFK: The Voice of Peace. 
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May 3-July 2 at 
Symphony Hall 
There is a $3.25 per 
ticket handling fee for 


tickets ordered by 
phone/internet. 
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Tickets on sale now! $13-$52 


Call SymphonyCharge at (617) 266-1200, 
order online at www.bso.org, or visit the 
Symphony Hall Box Office Monday-Saturday, 
1oam-6pm. by oy TDD/TTY (617) 638-9289 


ALL PROGRAMS AND ARTISTS SUBJECT TO CHANGE 


PROUD SPONSORS OF THE BOSTON POPS 


Fidelity é” Investments’ 


WE HELP YOU INVEST RESPONSIBLY™ 





ANNUAL FUND CONTRIBUTORS 


The Handel & Haydn Society is grateful to the following individuals, corporations, foundations, and agencies 
for their generous contributions to the Annual Fund. Such ongoing support is crucial to H&H’s artistic 
growth and financial stability. This roster acknowledges gifts received between July 1, 1998 and April 12, 
2000. If you wish to make a donation to the Society or to learn more about the exclusive benefits available 
to Conductor’s Circle members, please call Donna Huron, Director of Development, at (617) 262-1815. 


CONDUCTOR’S CIRCLE 


The Conductor’s Circle of the Handel & Haydn Society brings together individuals who express their 
commitment to Baroque and Classical music by donating $1,000 or more to the Annual Fund. The 
generosity of Conductor’s Circle members has enabled Artistic Director Christopher Hogwood to 
establish H&H as a premier chorus and period-instrument orchestra and a national leader in Historically 
Informed Performance. 


Platinum Baton Katherine & Michael Schieffelin Bronze Baton 
($25,000 and above) Robert H. Scott & ($1,000 to $2,499) 
Fay & Alfred Chandler Diane T. Spencer Dr. Knight F. Alexander 
Mr. & Mrs. J. Robert Held Cathy & Jim Stone Mr. Rex E. Atwood 
Janet & Dean Whitla Martha H. & Robert M. 
Diamond Baton Jane & James Wilson Bancroft 
($10,000 to $24,999) Elizabeth & Rawson Wood Ms. Susan Baust 
Candace & William Achtmeyer in memory of Roger Baust 
Dr. Lee C. Bradley III Silver Baton Saul & Janis Bellow 
_ Mrs. Henry M. Halvorson ($2,500 to $4,999) Mr. Thomas Bieniek 
Mr. & Mrs. David B. Jenkins Leo & Gabriella Beranek Dr. John Biggers 
Mr. & Mrs. Remsen M. Kinne III Dr. T. Edward Bynum Ms. Linda Cabot Black 
Mr. & Mrs. David L. Landay Dr. & Mrs. Edmund B. Cabot Joan & John Bok 
Karen & George Levy Mr. & Mrs. J. Linzee Coolidge Barbara & Herbert J. Boothroyd 
_ Mr. Walter Howard Mayo III Ms.Bonnie L. Crane Mr. & Mrs. Harvey Brooks 
Mary & Sherif Nada Ms. Elizabeth C. Davis Mr. Glenn S. Burke 
Pat & Dave Nelson Ms. Willma H. Davis Mr. Thomas R. Cashman 
Mary & Michael S. Scott Morton Mary & Jim Deissler Dr. Kevin J. Clancy 
| Jane & Wat Tyler Mr. John W. Gerstmayr Barbara & Robert Cotta 
Sylvia & Roy A. Hammer William G. & Sally Coughlin 
Gold Baton Dena & Felda Hardymon Diddy & John Cullinane 
($5,000 to $9,999) Mr. Christopher Hogwood Mr. Paul A. Cully 
Jan & John Adams Brenda & Peter Kronberg Mr. Richard D. Dionne 
- Kathee & Bob Allen Edward Lashman & Richard & Nancy Donahue 
_ Afarin & Lee Bellisario Joyce Schwartz Ellen & Thomas Draper 
_ Marion & Julian Bullitt Ms. Barbara Lee James & Elizabeth Elgin 
| Mr. & Mrs. Richard Burnes, Jr. Ms. Winifred I. Li Mr. Todd H. Estabrook 
Mr. John F. Cogan, Jr. Thomas & Laura Lucke William H. Fonvielle & 
_ Mr. Mark E. Denneen Peter G. Manson & Carole Sharoff 
_ The Estate of Dr. Richard W. Peter A. Durfee Irving & Gloria Fox 
) Dwight Mary & Robert Marra Ms. Donna Franca Franzaroli 
Deborah & Robert First Janet & David McCue Darcy & Howard K. Fuguet 
Mr. Joseph M. Flynn Ms. Sandra Sue McQuay Mr. Russell Gaudreau, Jr. 
Mr. John William Gorman Dr. Betty Morningstar Mr. Peter Gibson 
Christopher Grace & Ms. Lisa Oronato Mr. Joseph B. Gimbel 
Kelly Harwood Winnie & Leroy Parker Mr. Eugene E. Grant 
Mr. Glenn A. KnicKrehm Mr. & Mrs. Charles E. Porter Barbara & Steven Grossman 
Mr. & Mrs. David H. Knight Karen & Lowell Richards Mr. & Mrs. George Guilbault 
Mr. & Mrs. Paul C. McLaughlin Ms. Holly P. Safford Suzanne & Easley Hamner 
Ms. Sharon F. Merrill Drs. Mary & Richard Scott Robin J. & Dean F. Hanley 
Mr. & Mrs. C. James Prieur Dr. & Mrs. J. Kurt Stark George & Daphne Hatsopoulos 
_ Ms. Alice E. Richmond Miss Elizabeth B. Storer Mr. & Mrs. J. Thomas 
_ Mr. & Mrs. Timothy C. Robinson Kathleen & Walter Weld Henderson 
_ Mr. Daniel L. Romanow Mr. & Mrs. Ronald N. Woodward Mimi & Roger Hewlett 
_ Mr. & Mrs. Edward J. Rothe Mr. Christopher Yens Donna Huron & 
_ Carol & George Sacerdote Two Anonymous Donors John Paul Marosy 
’ Dr. Michael Fisher Sandler Mr. Horace Irvine III 
| Stephen A. & Hazel P. Shaughnessy Ms. Rachel Jacoff 
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1815 
2000 


One of the most impressive time measures in all of music. 


FINANCIAL SERVICES 


Congratulations to The Handel & Haydn Society for 185 years 


of continuing commitment to the cultural enrichment of the community. 


John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, Boston, MA 02117 PG AD96 8/99 


“Creative, Tasty Food,” “Impeccably Served” 
“One of the Best Gourmet Restaurants in Boston.” 
2000 Zagat Guide 


Award of Excellence 
“One of the Most Outstanding Wine Lists in the World.” 
Wine Spectator Magazine 


Cw 
THE REGAL BOSTONIAN HOTEL 
2000 Gold List Winner 


“Best Places to Stay in the World.” 
Conde Nast Traveler 


Faneuil Hall Marketplace Boston, Massachusetts 02109 
www.Regal-Hotels.com/Boston 


617-523-3600 





Ms. Sara L. Johnson 
Sara & James Joslin 
Mr. Taylor Kirkpatrick 
Seth A. & Beth S. Klarman 
Sophie & Dieter Koch-Weser 
Dr. Michael Lawler & Amy Hadden 
Dr. Lucy Lee 
Mr. & Mrs. R. Willis Leith, Jr. 
Mr. & Mrs. G. H. Lewald 
Lois Lowry & Martin Small 
Pat & Richard MacKinnon 
Ms. Amy Meyer 
Stephen Morrissey & 
Jill Harmsworth 
Ms. Debra Ann Moniz 
Robert & Jane Morse 
Dr. Josephine L. Murray 
Triet & Phuong-Anh Nguyen 
Mr. & Mrs. William H. Niblock, Jr. 
Mr. John O'Malley 
Dr. & Mrs. Maurice Pechet 
Mr. & Mrs. Francis E. Perkins, Jr. 
Mr. E. Lee Perry 
Dorothy Puhy & Michael Freedman 
Ms. Judith Lewis Rameior 
Ms. Jane K. Reardon 
Ms. Robin R. Riggs 
Mr. & Mrs. Hugh Samson 
Stanley & Kay Schlozman 
Mr. Robert N. Shapiro 
Ms. Bonnie Shershow 
Ms. Joyce H. Stanley 
Daniel & Prudence Steiner 
Ms. Susan Stemper 
Jolinda & William Taylor 
Mr. & Mrs. Lawrence Thompson 
Dr. Pamela O. Waite 
Elizabeth & Robert Wax 
Mr. Paul Wessling 
Mr. & Mrs. Keith G. Willoughby 
Miriam & Charles Wood 
Susannah & Thomas Wood 
Ms. Gwill York 
Mr. & Mrs. Arnold B. Zetcher 
Hon. Rya W. Zobel 


Four Anonymous Donors 


INDIVIDUAL 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Chorus Circle 
($500 to $999) 
Cushing Anderson & Susan Kazanas 
in honor of Kathleen Anderson 
David & Rhona Bakst 
Mr. Peter M. Black 
Ann & Norman Bikales 
Mr. & Mrs. William F. Brace 
John & Diane Britton 
Ms. Linda Bui 
& Mr. Theodore Sims 
Ms. Kathleen Bursley 
Mr. & Mrs. Peter M. Farnam 
Mr. Joel Farrell 
Mr. Jonathan Fryer 
Ralph & Janet Gerenz 


Mr. & Mrs. Richard B. Gladstone 
Mr. & Mrs. James T. Hintlian 
Samuel & Martha Hoar 
Barry & Karen Kay 
Mr. Robert Krueger 
Ms. Waltrude A. Lampe 
Ms. Barbara Maze 
Ms. Laurel McConnell 
Ms. Marilyn Miller 
Mr. George Moriarty 
Dorothy M. & 

Jerome J. Preston, Jr. 
Mr. John Schnapp 
Mr. & Mrs. Robert G. Scully 
Ms. Kim Sichel & 

Mr. Richard Brown 
Andrew & Yonghe Silvers 
Donald & Susan Ware 
Mr. & Mrs. William G. Wilkinson 
Mrs. Edith G. Weyerhaeuser 
Ms. Beverly Wing 
Ms. Laurie Young 


Orchestra Circle 
($250 to $499) 
Margaret Abbott 
Ms. Christine Adamow 
Nina & John Archabal 
in honor of Janet & Dean Whitla 
Ms. Nancye Araneo & 
Mr. Raymond Delisle 
Dr. & Mrs. John H. Arthur 
Dr. Leif K. Bakland 
Holly & Thomas Bazarnick 
Ms. Roberta F. Benjamin 
Sally Bernard 
in Memory of Doris Paulsen 
Mr. Howard P. Blatchford, Jr. 
Matthew & Marlene Booth 
Mr. & Mrs. R. Warren Breckenridge 
Dr. & Mrs. Richard Bringhurst 
Rev. Thomas W. Buckley 
Dr. & Mrs. Ronald B. Campbell 
Mr. Walter H. Caskey 
Dr. Dennis Ceru 
Mr. Perry & Dawn L. Chapman 
Ms. Melissa P. Chase 
Mr. Leslie Cheek 
& Ms. Charlotte Joslin 
Mr. & Mrs. Richard Churchill 
Ms. Lucinda Melissa Ciano 
Mr. & Mrs. Howard I. Cohen 
Stephen & Lois Coit 
Christine & James Connor 
Mr. Robert Cowen 
Mr. George Denny, III 
Mr. & Mrs. Alexander T. Dike 
Alice & Roland L. Driscoll 
Barry & Joyce Eisenstein 
Dr. Richard Falb 
Mr. Frank Ferguson 
Mr. Frank R. Field II 
Mr. William T. Fleming 
Ms. Judith Fortin 
Gloria & Irving Fox 
Mr. & Mrs. Charles L. Gagnebin III 
Ralph & Janet Gerenz 


Drs. Alfred L. & Joan H. Goldberg 
Helen & Raymond Goodman 
Mr. & Mrs. Kenneth B. Gould 
Ms. Leslie Gould 

James & Lucie Hangstefer 
Carroll & Molly Harrington 
Miss. Alice B. Hatch 

John & Patricia Herrin 
Marilyn & James Heskett 

Mr. & Mrs. Barry E. Hoffman 
Peter & Jane Howard 

Ilene & Richard Jacobs 

Ms. Andrea Jeffrey 

Mr. Paul V. Kelly & 

Ms. Linda Perrotto 
Mr. William Kelly 
Ms. Margot Kittredge 
Dr. & Mrs. Harold Kosasky 
Mr. & Mrs. Michael Kraus 
Allen & Jeanne Krieger 
Butler & Lois Lampson 
Mr. & Mrs. Roger Lazarus 
Ms. Nancy Lazgin 
Dr. Mary R. Loeken & 

Mr. Alan E. Smith 
Samuel & Elizabeth Magruder 
Ms. Jane E. Manilych & 

Prof. W. Carl Kester 
Mr. John J. Marczewski 
Dr. & Mrs. Edward J. Martens 
Mr. Christopher Mekal 
Mr. James F. Millea 
Mr. Peter Nord 
Anne Nou & 

Thomas A. Teal 
Mr. Stephen W. O’Keefe 
Mr. Rienzi B. Parker 
Ms. Catherine Peterson 
Ms Eleanor D. Phillips 
Mr. P.J. Plauger 
Mr. Harold I. Pratt 
Judith & Carl Sapers 
Dr. Catherine G. Schneider 
John & Marilyn Shea 
Mr. Derek Smith 
Ms. Jennifer J. Smith 
Ms. June Smith 
Mr. Oswald Stewart 
Mr. & Mrs. Jared F. Tausig 
Philip & Jean Thurston 
Mr. Herbert W. Vaughan 
Charles & Rebecca Vest 
Dr. & Mrs. Joseph J. Volpe 
Mr. James H. Wallace 
Watch City Brewing Co. 

Rev. Charles P. Weber 
Ms. Eleanor E. Westney 
John & Virginia Wieland 
Mr. Joseph Wilkes & 

Ms. Karen Harvey-Wilkes 
Mr. & Mrs. Bruce R. Williams 
Mrs. Joan Wislocki 
Drs. Marshall & Katharine Wolf 
Rev. & Mrs. Cornelius A. Wood, Jr. 
Mr. & Mrs. Peter Woodworth 
Mr. & Mrs. John C. Wyman 
Four Anonymous Donors 
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THE MERRILL GROUP 


... creating custom 
PC software and 
web site systems 
for businesses 
that want IT right 


the first time. 


Phone: (617) 834-4211 or (508) 376-4661 
P.O. Box 581 ¢ Millis, MA 02054 
Email: the.merrill.group@compuserve.com 





Boston Early Music Festival 


Concerts 


THE GABRIELI CONSORT 
Paul McCreesh, Director 
12-member male vocal ensemble 
Saturday, April 29, 2000, 8 PM 
Emmanuel Church in Boston 


Cristobal de Morales: Requiem for Phillip II 


PAUL O'DETTE, 

THE KING's NOYSE & 
TRAGICOMEDIA 
11-member vocal & instrumental ensemble 
Saturday, May 20, 2000, 8 PM 
The Great Hall at Faneuil Hall 


Infinita Bellezza: 
The Musical Secrets of G. Kapsberger 


Call (617) 661-1812 
WWW .BEMF.ORG 


H&H ADMINISTRATION 
Mary A. Deissler, Executive Director 


ADMINISTRATION 
Debra A. Moniz, General Manager 


An 


na Boelcskevy, Administrative Assistant 


ARTISTIC 
Thomas L. Vignieri, Artistic Administrator 
Michael E. Jendrysik, Artistic Services Coordinator 


Robin J. Hanley, Director of Communications Jesse Levine, Music Librarian/Production Manager 
Laryssa Lohanick, Box Office Manager 
John Newton, Box Office Assistant 


DEVELOPMENT 
Donna J. Huron, Director of Development Gregg D. Sorensen, Director of Marketing 
Aileen Donnelly, Director of Annual Giving Adam W. Roberts, Marketing Assistant 
Jessica Brezinski, Development Assistant 
Kim Northrup, Major Gifts Assistant 
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Yoichi Udagawa, Rehearsal Assistant 
MARKETING 


Charis Chan, Marketing Intern 


EDUCATION 


Robin L. Baker, Director of Education 
Doralene Davis, Youth Chorus Director 


Casner & Edwards, Of Counsel 


Handel & Haydn Society 
Horticultural Hall, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, MA 02115 


(617) 262-1815 * FAX (617) 266-4217 


www.handelandhaydn.org * info@handelandhaydn.org 


Concert Circle 

($100 to $249) 

Mr. Freeland Abbott 

Mr. Joseph A. Abucewicz 

Dr. Samuel K. Ackerman 

Mr. Edward A. Agranat 

Mr. James E. Aisner 

Mr. Barry Allen 

Ms. Annemarie Altman 

Mr. George M. Anders 

Richard & Valerie Anderson 
Mr. Stephen B. Andrus 

Ms. Sarah Andrysiak 

Ms. Carol Anthony 

Mr. Adam Jared Apt 

Dr. Carol R. Archer 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas L. Atkins 
Mark L. Audette 

Ms. Helen Augusta 

Mr. Dalton Avery 

Mr. Thomas G. Bagg 

Mr. Bruce Bailey 

Mr. and Mrs. George W. Baker 
Mr. Paul D. Baker 

Ms. Marjorie Bakken 

Ms. Patricia Bakst 

Edward Balmelli 

Mr. Ajoy Banerjee 

Mr. Ron Barbagallo 

Curtis Barnes 

Ms. Florence A. Bavaro 

Mr. Edward R. Bedrosian 

Drs. A. Robert & Jean F. Bellows 
Dr. Warren Bennett 

Ms. Judy Benson 

Mr. Gordon Berg 

Dr. Barry M. Berger 

Patricia & John Bergin 

Prof. & Mrs. Norman H. Berkowitz 
Mr. & Mrs. Conrad H. Biber 
Mr. Howard P. Blatchford, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Bluestein 
Ms. Judith Blumert 

Ms. Joyce H. Blundell 

The Hon. Robert H. Bohn, Jr. 
Dr. & Mrs. James J. Boswell 
Ms. Elizabeth S$. Boveroux 


Richard & Joan Bowen 


Mr. & Mrs. D.L. Boynton 
Mr. Robert Brack 

Mr. William H. Brack 
Cynthia & Joel Bradley 


Mr. and Mrs. David I. Brainard 


Mr. Edward J. Braks, Jr. 


Richard Braverman 


: 


| Barbara & Lawrence Brenner 
Mr. Oliver Briem 


_ Mr. & Mrs. David A. Bristol 
_Dr. Christian Francis Brocato 


: 


Dale & Kristina Brunelle 
Merril Buchhalter 


"Ms. Susan Okie Bush 
_ Mr. Edward Byers 


Mr. Chilton Cabot 


Ms. Ann Caldwell 

Ms. Maryellen Callahan 

Mr. Donald Cameron 

Peter T. Cameron 

Mr. Kenneth Campbell 

Ms. Phyllis H. Carey 

Rev. George A. Carrigg 

Mr. Richard T. Carter 

Ms. Renata Cathou 

Prof. Charles R. Chamberlain 

Ms. Mary Chamberlain 

Ms. Elizabeth Chamberlin 

Mr. Peter Chase 

Ms. Clara Chow 

John & Lynda Christian 

Mr. DennisW. Churchman 

Mr. John K. Clark & Ms. Judith Stoughton 
in honor of John Finney 

Mr. William Clendaniel 

Mr. J. Christopher Clifford 

Robert & Donna Coard 

Mr. Robert L. Cochran 

Mr. & Mrs. Robert A. Cole 

Mrs. Ellen Collis 

Maura & Dennis Colling 

Roger Colton & Anne Lougee 

Mr. Gordon R. Conrad 

Mr. Ken W. Coons 

Bayla & Richard Cornell 

Keith & Beverly Costa 

Robert V. Costello 

Ms. Sally R. Coughlin 

Mr. Donald Coustan 

Mr. James G. Craig 

Francine Crawford 

Mrs. Robert Crone 

Ms. Ruth Curwen 

Mr. R. B. Cutler 

Ms. Elisabeth Davis 

Mr. & Mrs. Leo M. Davis 

Mr. John Davis 

Ms. Susan S. Davis 

Mr. P. DeMarcillac 

Ms. Heather DelBalso 

Mr. Harry V. Demissanos 

Mr. Nathaniel T. Dexter 

Ms. Kathryn Dinneen 

Ms. Joan Di Sciullo 

Dr. & Mrs. Magruder C. Donaldson 

Mr. David Driscoll 

Mr. Steven H. Dubin 

Mr. James F. Duffy 

Mr. John W. Duncan 

John & Patricia Dunn 

Ann & Harold Dvorak 

Mr. & Mrs. Henry E. Eastwood 

Mr. Richard M. Eccles 

John F. Egan 

Barry & Joyce Eisenstein 

Dr. & Mrs. Jeffrey Elton 

Mr. Paul Ely 

Mr. Thomas Engels 

Mr. Horace Ervin 

Joe & Paula Evens 


Dr. Richard Falb 

Mr. Joel Farrell 

Margaret Ferrara 

Ms. Christine Ferraro 

Mr. Richard Fieler 

Mr. & Mrs. Gregory M. Filias 
Ms. Maureen Filmer 

Mr. George R. Finch, Jr. 
Aaron & Norma Fink 
Michelle & Philip Fitzpatrick 
Dr. & Mrs. James F. Flagg 
Rev. Austin H. Fleming 

Dr. & Mrs. Richad P. Floyd 
William & Joan Ford 

Ms. Marie H. Fox 

Mtr. Austin Franklin 

Mr. Richard Fratantuono 
Ms. Sue Freihofer 

Laurie & Robert Friedman 
Mr. & Mrs. Norman Frost 
Rosemary A. Gangi 

Ms. Gail Garinger 

Thomas M. Garrett 

Mtr. David Garrison 

Mr. Paul Gass 

Mr. Carter George 

Ms. Beverly R. Giblin 

Mr. Michael Glass 

Mr. Richard J. Gleason 
Bobby D. & Nanvy J. Godbee 
Mr. Joseph Godzik 

Ms. Judith Goldberg 

Ms. Sandra Gotkin 

Mr. Mark Gottesman 

Dr. & Mrs. Michael N. Gottlieb 
Mr. Roland Gray III 

Mr. A.C. Greer 

Ms. Ann Guttendorf 
Leland & Sally Hager 

Mr. Theodore M. Hammett 
Ms. Deborah Hansen 

Ms. Katherine Hanson 

Paul & Elizabeth Harrington 
Ms. Shirley D. Harris 

Dr. Aileen F. Hart 

Mr. Theodore Haskell 

Mr. Frederick Hassett 

Lynn & Elma Hawkins 
George & Joy Heller 

Mr. Rodman Henry 

Mr. John R. Herbert 

Mr. John F. Hess 

Ms. Nancy Higgins 

Ingrid & Michael Hillinger 
Mr. Mark Ho 

Ms. Jeanne Holland 

Ms. Kathryn Holland 

Ms. Nancy Holland 

Ms. Emily C. Hood 

Mr. Thomas Horrocks 
Margaret A. Horstman Hodes 
David Hough 

Peter & Jane Howard 


Mr. Spencer K. Howe 
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At the Isai Performance Center 
performed in English and fully staged 


with the 


Orchestra of Emmanuel Music 





CONDUCTOR 
Craig Smith 


STAGE DIRECTOR 
Drew Minter 


August 4, 8, 10, 12 
at 8:00 pm 
August 6 at 3:00 pm 
Ticket Prices $18-$45 


To purchase tickets contact: TSAI Box Office 


685 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston, MA 02215 
(61) 353-TSAI 


Opera Aperta Offices: 
(781) 899-3112 
www.opera-aperta.org 


MUSICA SACRA 


MARY BEEKMAN, MUSIC DIRECTOR 


www.handelandhaydn.org 


Proceeds from this concert will benefit the newspaper, 
Spare Change: Massachusetts Journal of the Streets, 
which is part of the Homeless Empowerment Project. 


Celebrating 
Nature 


Hindemith Six Chansons; 

Dinerstein Frogs; 

Elgar, Ligeti, Brahms, 

and popular repertoire. 

SAT. JUNE 3, 2000, 8:00 PM 
Old Cambridge Baptist Church, 
1151 Mass. Ave., Cambridge & 


Named one of the top 
web sites in Boston by 


$25 tickets for this benefit concert will 
include dessert buffet afterward. 


Li wae Wh 


Visit often for the latest 
news on H&H. 


For more information 
and tickets call 


(781) 729-0275 
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Arthur & Eileen Hulnick 
Ms. Marie F. Hurd 

Ms. Eleanor Iselin 

Mildred & Theodore Jarvis 
Ms. Stone M. Jasie 

Mr. Andrew Johnson 

Mr. Tim Johnson 

Ms. Victoria Johnston 

Mr. & Mrs. Anthony Jones 
Mr. & Mrs. Robert A. Jones 
Mr. Robert E. Jones 

Ms. Alice Jost 

Ms. Irina Karaivanova 

Mr. Eugene V. Kay 

Mr. Paul Kelley 

Sara & Brian Kelley 

Ms. Monika M. Kennedy 
Mr. Stephen Kennedy 

Mr. Samer Khanachet 

Kay M. Kilpatrick 

Ms. Carol A. Kinlan 

Mr. Albert S. Kirsch 

Mr. & Mrs. Jack Kline 

Mr. David Kneeland 

Mr. Richard Knoebel 
James & Judith Kotanchik 
Ms. Barbara P. Kovar 

Dr. Richard L. Kradin 

Ms. Christine Kramer 

Mr. Steven Kramer 

Dr. & Mrs. Gary Kraus 
Dr. Anton Kris 

Mr. Leonard Kronman 
Mr. Carl Krumpe 

Ms. Arleen Kulin 

Dr. & Mrs. Rudolf L. Lantelme 
Claire Laporte & Neil Kulick 
John & Nancy Lapann 

Mr. Larry L. Larsen 

Mr. Victor Lee 

Ms. Rebecca J. Leong 

Ms. Elizabeth L. Lind 

Mr. & Mrs. William Lind 
Mr. Parker Llewellyn 

Dr. Manlio A. LoConte 
Mr. Louis Loeb 

Mr. Stepehn Loher 

Mr. Joseph P. Loprire 

Mr. Ron Lucchino 

Mr. Jay Lucker 


Ms. Merloyd Ludington Lawrence 


Ms. Linda K. Lukas 

Dr. Holger M. Luther 

Ms. Elizabeth MacDougall 
Ms. Patricia MacKenzie 

Dr. & Mrs. Hywel Madoc-Jones 
Ms. Ann B. Martin 

Mr. Lawrence Martin 

Mr. Stephen A. Martin 

Dr. & Mrs. David J. Martini 
J. M. Maynard 

Ms. Audrey M. McCarthy 
Natalie & Sam McCracken 


Jo McDonald 
Mr. Victor McElheny 
Mr. William McFeeley 
Ms. Carol A. McKeen 
Ms. Jane McMellen 
Tim & Jane McMurrich 
Dr. Cody Meissner 
Judith M. Melzer 

In honor of Robert Allen 
Dr. Gerry Michaleas 
Ms. Lynne C. Miller 
Ms. Marilyn Miller 
Ms. Lisa Y. Miller 
Ms. Sharon Miller 
Margot & William Moomaw 
Ms. Elizabeth Morgan 
James & Mary Morgan 
Ms. Virginia Morris-Ardin 
Mr. Kevin R. Morrissette 
Mr. David H. Morse 
Ms. Margaret Morton 
Mr. & Mrs. Cornelius Moynihan 
John Myers 
Mr. & Mrs. Theodore J. Nalwalk 
Ms. Cynthia L. Nelson 
Ms. Patricia New 
Mr. Lorrel B. Nichols 
James & Debra Nicoletti 
Ms. Jennifer Nixon 
Father Mark L. Noonan 
Ms. Marianne Norman 
Ms. Maris B. Normoyle 
Mr. & Mrs. Robert G. Norton 
Rev. James C. O’Brien, S.J. 
Ms. Karen O’Connell 
Mr. Richard Olney 
Ms. Jessie Ann Owens 
Mr. William Owens 
Ms. Bettye Outlaw 
Mr. Everett Page 
David Scott Palmer 
Ms. Connie Parish 
Ms. Gale Pasternak 
Ms. Kathleen M. Peck 
Ms. Alexis Pelletier 
Mr. Gregory F. Pennington 


Lisa Perrone-Almeida & Jose Almeida 


Ms. Carolyn McClintock Peter 
Ms. Eleanor D. Phillips 
Joann Phillips 
Dr. Ellison Pierce 
Mr. Laurence Pierce 
Ms. Guinevere L. Pittsley 
Mr. Peter B.& Melanie Plumb 
Dr. Peter Pochi 
Ms. Beth Pollock 
Mr. William Armory Potter 
& E. Kay Cowan 
Mr. Leo Poverman 
Hugh & Caroline Powell 
Ms. Jennifer Quan 
Ms. Bonnie Ramage 
Ms. Margaret E. Randall 


Dr. Samuel Raymond 
Mr. Noel Redford 
Mr. William Reid 
Ms. Marie Reilly 
Dr. John A. Renner, Jr. 
Dr. & Mrs. William A. Ribich 
Ms. Gerry Ricci 
Patricia Rice 
Steven & Susan Rioff 
Carol & Michael Riordan 
Dr. Arthur G. Robins 
Mr. Carl T. Rollins 
Mr. Darold W. Rorabacher 
Mtr. Reinhard Rother 
Mr. Peter P. Rubenstein 
Marieve Rugo & 
Grey Osborn 

Max Russell 
Carol M. Ryan 
Nicholina Sabatini 

& Adriana Finocchi 
Ms. Margaret A. Sagan 
Andrew & Cathy Salchert 
Mr. Kenneth B. Sampson 
Mr. Paul Sanders 
Ms. Stephanie Sanders 
Dr. Arthur Sasahara 
Ms. Emily Schabacker 
Mary & Ed Schein 
Mr. Christopher Schavione 
Ms. Barbara Schiff 
John & Anne Schiraga 
Stephen & Toby Schlein 
Dr. & Mrs. Lowell E. Schnipper 
Marilyn G. Schroth 
Amos Hugh Scott 
Mr. & Mrs. Charles Scribner 
Dietmar Seyferth 
Ms. Janet D. Sharp 
Mr. S. Parkman Shaw, Jr. 
Mr. Robert Sheldon 
Dr. & Mrs. James W. Shepard 
Mr. C. Michael Sheridan 
Mr. Richard Siegel 
Ms. Susan Sieloff 
Mt. Ed Silva 
Ms. Katherine Sims 
Ms. Karen Sirkin 
Mr. Robert P. Skribiski 
Ms. Barbara E. Slack 
Mr. & Mrs. Norton Sloan 
Mr. Martin I. Small 
Sherwood Small 


Mr. & Mrs. Charles T. Smallwood 


Mr. & Mrs. Claude Smith 
Ms. June Smith 

Ms. Kathleen A. Smith 
Mr. Richard Smith 


Mr. & Mrs. Murray Forbes Somerville 


John & Jean Southard 

Mr. & Mrs. R. W. Southgate 
Ms. Alicia Southwell 

David Speltz 
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Ms. Amy Spinelli 

Mr. David R. Steadman 
Mr. & Mrs. Scott W. Stearns 
Ms. Randi Stein 

Ms. Ann Stenbeck 

Mr. Sidney R. Stern 

Mr. David Stokes 

Ms. Mary Stokey 

Ms. Patricia Stone 
Martha & Christopher 
Stowell 

Mr. & Mrs. Dan Strook 
Ms. Jill G. Sullivan 

Mr. James D. Supple 

Mr. & Mrs. Robert Sutter 
Mr. Lloyd B. Swaim 
Ralph & Christina Sweetland 
Barbara & James Swist 
Mr. & Mrs. Jeffrey Swope 
Mr. Thomas Tague 

Joan & David Tambling 


Mr. & Mrs. Charles F. Terrell 
Ms. Cherie R. Thompson 
Mrs. Mary Thompson 

Paul & Carol Tingleff 

Mr. Gregory J. Towne 

Mr. David Tuerck 

Mr. Richard L. Tuve II 
William & Sonia Valentine 
Mr. Eugene M. Van Loan 
David & Mary Van Meter 
Rosamond & Sven Vaule 
Mr. Eliot N. Vestner 

Joan & Richard Villalobos 
Ms. Eleanor Voorhies 

Ms. Gail Walcott 

Mr. Richard J. Waldo 

Dr. & Mrs. Joseph M. Walek 
Mr. Charles R. Walker 
Ms. Jean Walsh 

Ms. Sharon Walsh 

Ms. Rosly Walter 


CORPORATE AND FOUNDATION 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Platinum Benefactors 

($25,000 and above) 

The Helena Foundation 

Seth Sprague Educational and 
Charitable Foundation 

Massachusetts Cultural Council 

National Endowment for the Arts 

The Stratford Foundation 

Tiffany & Company 

One Anonymous Donor 


Diamond Benefactors 
($10,000 to $24,999) 
The Boston Foundation 
John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 
International Data Group 
Mariott’s Custom House 
Schrafft Charitable Trust 
State Street Foundation 
_ Stearns Charitable Trust 
_ Sun Life of Canada 
The Sussman Family Foundation 
) Tables of Content 
_ Madelaine C. von Weber Trust 
_ Westport Rivers Vineyard 
& Winery 
_ The Wood Family Foundation 


_ Gold Benefactors 

| ($5,000 to $9,999) 

. The Clowes Fund, Inc. 

_ Jane B. Cook Charitable Trust 
Fidelity Charitable Gift Fund 
Ann & Gordon Getty 


Foundation 


Greenewalt Charitable Trust 


Joe & Emily Lowe Foundation 


The Luxury Collection 

Bessie Pappas Charitable 
Foundation 

The Parthenon Group 

Schieffelin & Somerset 


Silver Benefactors 
($2,500 to $4,999) 
Alitalia Airlines 
The Catered Affair 
The Gillette Company 
Charles & Sara Goldberg 
Charitable Trust 
Donna Franca Tours 
Harcourt General 
Charitable Foundation 
Raymond E. Lee Foundation 
Liberty Mutual Group 
Millipore Foundation 
Price Waterhouse 
Abbott & Dorothy H. 
Stevens Foundation 
Thermo Electron 


Bronze Benefactors 

($1,000 to $2,499) 

Analog Devices 

BankBoston 

Boston Council for the 
Arts and Humanities 

The Charles Stark Draper 
Laboratory 

Ernst & Young, LLP 

Fresh Pond Travel 


Michael & Anne Waring 
Mr. Lucas Wegmann 
J.P. Wehle 
Dorothy Weissberger 
Mr. & Mrs. Robert Welborn 
Mary M. West 
Reid White 
Mr. Peter Wilcox 
Ms. Patricia Wilder 
Dr. Arthur A. Wills 
Joseph Wilkes 

& Karen Harvey-Wilkes 
Mrs. Patrick R. Wilmerding 
Mr. J. David Wimberly 
Ms. Patricia Wolfe 
Ms. Bess Woodworth 
Mr. Bernhardt J. Wuensch 
Ms. Joan O. Wyrwicz 
Ms. Daina S. Yurkus 
Dr. John Zawacki 
Ms. Frances Zorn 
13 Anonymous Donors 


Houghton Mifflin 

Lawrence Cultural Council 

Lufthansa Airlines 

Maison Robert 

The Putnam Companies 

A.C. Ratshesky Foundation 

State Street Research & 
Management Company 

Talbots 

Upstairs at the Pudding 

Woburn Cultural Council 


Guarantors 

($500 to $999) 

Brockton Cultural Council 
Cambridge Cultural Council 
Charrette Corporation 
Country Curtains 

Eaton Foundation 

Infiniti Luxury Automobiles 
Loomis, Sayles and Company 
Lowell Cultural Council 
Louis M. Martini Winery 
Mamma Maria/John McGee 
Thank You Company 


Patrons 

($100 to $499) 

BeneTemps, Inc. 

Massachusetts Envelope Company 
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Tue Luxury COLLECTION 
STARWOOD HOTELS & RESORTS 


is proud to support the 


Handel & Haydn Society's 


185th Season! 
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H&H Capita CAMPAIGN 
“PRESERVING THE TRADITION” 


The Handel & Haydn Society gratefully acknowledges the outstanding support of those who have made 
commitments to H&H’s Capital Campaign. Successful completion of this $2.5 million campaign for 
permanent endowment and working capital reserve will ensure the continuation of H&H’s high performance 
standards and dedication to the music education of future generations. 


Principal Gifts ($100,000 and above) Leadership Gifts ($25,000 to $49,999) Mr. L. Edward Lashman & 


Candace & William Achtmeyer JMR Barker Foundation Ms. Joyce Schwartz 
Dena & Felda Hardymon Leo & Gabriella Beranek Mr. & Mrs. Kenneth P. Latham, Jr. 
Mr. & Mrs. Remsen M. Kinne II] The Boston Company Ms. Winifred I. Li 
George & Karen Levy Mr. & Mrs. David Landay Stanley & Lucy Lopata 
National Endowment for the Arts Pat & Dave Nelson Mr. Walter Howard Mayo, III 
Grace & John Neises Ms. Judith Lewis Rameior Ms. Amy Meyer 

. Amelia Peabody Charitable Fund The Stevens Foundation Amelia Peabody Foundation 
Christopher Yens Mr. & Mrs. Charles E. Porter 


Jerome & Dorothy M. Preston 
The Estate of Estelle Richmond 
Mr. & Mrs. Timothy C. Robinson 


in memory of Estah & Robert Yens Major Gifts ($5,000 to $24,999) 


Benefactor Gifts ($50,000 to $99,999) Mr. Mitchell Adams 


Cabot Family Charitable Trust 


Virginia Wellington Cabot Foundation 


Mr. & Mrs. R. Willis Leith, Jr. 


Kathee & Bob Allen 
Prof. & Mrs. Rae D. Anderson 
Marion & Julian Bullitt 


Dr. 


& Mrs. Edmund B. Cabot 


Mr. Ronald G. Sampson 
Mr. Carl M. Sapers 
Katherine & Michael Schieffelin 


Dr. Michael Fisher Sandler ees Cook Charitable Trust Andy & Ed Smith 
Mr. Robert H. Scott & ee KY Li; Coolid Miss Elizabeth B. Storer 
Ms. Diane T. Spencer 2 rs. J. Linzee Coolidge Janet & Dean Whitla 


John J. and Mary E. Shaughnessy 
Charitable Trust 

Jane & Wat Tyler 

Wintersauce Foundation 

One Anonymous Donor 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Joseph M. Flynn 
& Mrs. John Gerstmayr 


Suzanne & Easley Hamner 


(ea 


Elizabeth & Rawson Wood 
Mr. Howard W. Zoufaly 


THE GEORGE GEYER FUND FOR ARTISTIC EXCELLENCE 


In March 1997, an endowment of $150,000 was established to honor the exceptional dedication of former 
H&H Governor Dr. George Geyer, who promoted the efforts to advance the artistic dimensions of the 
Handel & Haydn Society for more than fifty years. Income from this fund will be used to enhance the 
quality of H&H performances. H&H acknowledges the generous commitments made to honor Dr. Geyer 


by the following individuals: 


Benefactor Gifts ($10,000 and above) 


Leo & Gabriella Beranek 

The Virginia Wellington 
Cabot Foundation 

Dena & Felda Hardymon 

Jerome & Dorothy M. Preston 


Leadership Gifts ($5,000 to $9,999) 


Mr. L. Edward Lashman & 
Ms. Joyce Schwartz 
One Anonymous Donor 


Major Gifts ($1,000 to $4,999) 
Mr. Joseph M. Flynn 
Mrs. George Geyer 
Mr. George Guilbault 
Mr. James Hangstefer 
Mr. James Joslin 
Mr. Walter Howard Mayo III 
Mr. Charles E. Porter 
Dr. Michael Fisher Sandler 
in honor of Ms. Goldye K. Fisher 


Mr 


Jan 


. & Mrs. Stephen Shaughnessy 
et & Dean Whitla 


+ Mr. Robert Yens 


Sustaining Gifts (less than $1,000) 


Mr 
Ms 
Ms 
Mr 
Mr 


Dr. 


. George Butterworth 

. Madeline A. Clerici 

. Barbara P. Coghlan 

. Llewellen Cross 

. & Mrs. William J. Davis 
& Mrs. James D. Finfrock 


Drs. Waldemar & Martha Gizynski 


Ms 


. Nancy A. Gleason 


Mario & Doris Golderos 


Mr 
Ms 


. John Green 


. Karen Geyer Green 


Rev. & Mrs. Robert L. Griesse 


Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


. & Mrs. Jack R. Gradijan 

. & Mrs. A. William Gruhn 

s. Frederick W. Haffenreffer 

. & Mrs. Lewis B. Holmes 

. & Mrs. Steven A. Hutchinson 


Ms. Joan Kerssenbrock 

Mr. R. Willis Leith, Jr. 

Ms. Louise H. Marr 

Ms. Barbara Maze 

Mrs. Robert B. Nuechterlein 

Ms. Arlene Osoff 

Dr. & Mrs. Alan M. Rogol 

Mr. John Ryan & Family 

Edward & Christy Saling 

Mrs. Francisca A.J. Scarito 

Katherine & Michael Schieffelin 

Mr. & Mrs. Dean F. Smeltzer 

Ms. Helen F. Valja 

Friends of the Walpole Council 
on Aging 

Walpole Pediatric Associates 

Walpole Town Employees 

Shiqian Steven Wang 

Ms. Robin B. R. Wood 


+ In memoriam 


po 





LOUIS VUITTON 


Copley Place 617-437-6519 








We are proud to support the 
Handel & Haydn Society 


LDG 


INTERNATIONAL DATA GROUP 


World’s Leading Provider of Information Services on Information Technology. 
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is a proud sponsor of the 


Handel & Haydn Society’s 


1999-2000 Season. 


Donna Franca Tours 
470 Commonweath Avenue 
Boston, MA 02215-2795 
Phone: (617) 375-9400 ¢ Fax: (617) 266-1062 
http://www.donnafranca.com 





A Napa Valley Tradition of 
Fine Wines Since 1933 


294 South St. Helena tiohway 
St. Helena, CA 94974 
1-800-321-WINE = wwwloulsmartini.com 
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vw? STAR ALLIANCE 


aw The airline network for Earth 






You can’t rush perfection. 


It takes time, nurturing, and cutting edge 
technology. Lufthansa is crafting a new, 
innovative service concept for our First 
and Business Class travelers. The future of 
air travel is coming soon. And it’s a very 
beautiful thing. 


Lufthansa 


Fly on Lufthansa or our global partner United Airlines 
and you can accrue or redeem miles in either Lufthansa 
Miles & More or United Mileage Plus, in accordance 
with the terms and conditions of the programs. 
www.lufthansa-usa.com 
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LET’S MAKE 
A WISH 





Let’s make love in Milan. Let’s bar hop in Barcelona. Let’s ride camels in Cairo. Whatever 
your travel wishes, Alitalia can fly you to more than 125 destinations around the world 
in unique Italian style. Our Magnifica Class features fine wine and dining, and service 
from a people who instinctively know how to live well. Everything you’d expect from 
premium class but at a business class price. And only Alitalia offers Magnifica Class 
passengers a free cell phone rental with worldwide access. For information and reserva- 
tions call your travel agent or 800-223-5730. Experience the world Alitalia’s way. Let’s fly. 














LET’S FLY NONSTOP FROM 
BOSTON ¢ CHICAGO ¢ JFK © DETROIT* © LOS ANGELES © MIAMI © NEWARK* ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 





LET’S FLY 


A\litalia 


“Detroit service to begin April, 2000 in alliance with Northwest and KLM. Service from Newark in alliance with Continental. Cost of calls not included 
in free cell phone offer. Alitalia 2000 





www.alitaliausa.com 
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Sun Life 
is proud 
to support the 


Handel & 
Haydn Society’s 


1999-2000 Season 


3) Sun Life 
of Canada® 


One Sun Life Executive Park 
Wellesley Hills, MA 02481 
(781) 237-6030 


http://www.sunlife-usa.com 





Your favorite NPR°® classics... 
in Boston 





go.gwbur 


Boston's NPR® News Station 


Call 1.800.909.9287 to request your 
copy of our complete program guide. 


2000-2001 Season 


Order your subscription in the lobby before the concert or during intermission. 





MOSTLY FRIDAYS MOSTLY SUNDAYS 


1. MENDELSSOHN: ELIJAH 


Christopher Hogwood, conductor October 20 October 22 
James Morris, Elijah 8:00 p.m. 3:00 p.m. 
Christine Brewer, Widow; Gregory Turay, Obadiah 
Guest Choruses: Boston Cecilia Chorus; Coro Allegro Symphony Hall 

2. HANDEL: MESSIAH December 1 December 3 
Julian Wachner, conductor 7:30 p.m. 3:00 p.m. 


Elizabeth Anker, mezzo-soprano 
Alan Bennett, tenor; Stephen Salters, bass 
Subtle lighting and movement design by stage director Daniel Pelzig. Ako Sat., Dec. 2 at 3 p.m and Mon., Dec. 4 at 8:00 p.m. 


Symphony Hall 


3. BRITTEN: CEREMONY OF CAROLS (Thurs.) December 14 December 17 
John Finney, conductor 8:00 p.m. 3:00 p.m. 
Jordan Hall 
4. SIMPLY MOZART January 12 January 14 
Daniel Stepner, conductor 8:00 p.m. 3:00 p.m. 


Christopher Krueger, flute; Alison Attar, harp 
Overture to The Marriage of Figaro K.492 Symphony Hall 
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Concerto for Flute and Harp in C Major K.299 | 


Symphony No. 38 in D Major, “Prague,” K.504 
MUSIC FROM ZIMMERMAN’S COFFEEHOUSE 


Jeannette Sorrell, conductor 

Bach: Coffee Cantata (semi-staged) 
Bach: Brandenburg Concerto No. 3 
Vivaldi: Overture to L’Olympiad 


JAZZ VALENTINE: THE MARIAN McPARTLAND TRIO 


John Finney, conductor 


C.P.E. BACH DISCOVERY 
Christopher Hogwood, conductor | 
C.PE.Bach: “Friendship” Cantata (modern-day premiere) 


VIVALDI: GLORIA 


Rinaldo Alessandrini, conductor 


MOZART, HAYDN, & HOGWOOD 
Christopher Hogwood, conductor 

Robert Levin, piano; Dominique Labelle, soprano 
Mozart: Overture to La Clemenza di Tito, K.621 
Mozart: Piano Concerto No. 21 in C Major, K.467 
Mozart: “Clio mi scordi di te,” K.505 

Haydn: Symphony No. 104 in D Major 


January 26 January 28 

8:00 p.m. 3:00 p.m. 

Jordan Hall Sanders Theatre 

(Sat.) February 10 February 11 

3:00 p.m. 8:00 p.m. 
Symphony Hall 

March 23 March 25 

8:00 p.m. 3:00 p.m. 
Symphony Hall 

April 6 April 8 

8:00 p.m. 3:00 p.m. 

Jordan Hall Sanders Theatre 

April 20 April 22 

8:00 p.m. 3:00 p.m. 
Symphony Hall 


Note: All programs are subject to change. 


Renewal Deadline: May 15 * Questions? Call (617) 266-4048. 





Tim NGS la y 
H&H Thangs Viguvers , 
Handel & Haydn Society Nctistc 
Christopher Hogwood, Artistic Director A Al fratn 


John Finney, Associate Conductor 
1999-2000 Season 


Concerto for Violin in E Minor, RV 277, “Il Favorito” -- |Z? ‘e727 Antonio Vivaldi 
Allegro [1678-1741] 
Andante 
Allegro 

Daniel Stepner 


Concerto for Violin in A Minor, Op.1, No.9 ~~ |O “ZO Giacomo Facco 
Allegro [1680-1753] 
V(Adagio) «: ~, 
Allegro 


Federico Guglielmo 


L‘Estro Armonico _ 4:26 Antonio Vivaldi 
Concerto for Violin in E Meron Op.3, No.12 
AS Allegro x 

Largo (Yorbe\ Beats 50 0, + 


Allegro 
Stephanie Chase 


L’Estro Armonico Cm f Y hpscl | LU ar. ) 2 
Concerto for Four Recline and Cello in B Minor, Op.3, No.10 ~ g IES 
_y Allegro 
_. Largo—Larghetto—Largo 
_/ Allegro 

Violin soloists & Phoebe Carrai, cello 


weal S 0 ete) 


t 


The audience is respectfully asked to turn off all electronic watches, paging devices, 
and lad phones during the performance. 
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ARTIST BIOGRAPHIES 


CHRISTOPHER HOGWOOD, HARPSICHORD 


One of the world’s most active conductors, Christopher Hogwood 
is an internationally recognized pioneer in historically informed 
performance, presenting music on the instruments and with the 
performing styles of the period in which it was composed. Mr. 
Hogwood is the founder of The Academy of Ancient Music, the first 
British orchestra formed to play Baroque and Classical music on 
instruments appropriate to the period. He shares with that orchestra 
a full schedule of performances, touring, and recording. H&H 
Artistic Director since 1986, Mr. Hogwood is also Artistic Director 
of the National Symphony Orchestra’s annual Mozart Festival in 
Washington D.C. and Associate Director of the Beethoven Academie in Antwerp. He is 
an active opera conductor throughout the world and on recordings, and is a regular guest 
of the Opera Australia in Sydney. Mr. Hogwood performs as a harpsichordist and 
clavichord player and records for London Records/Decca, Philips, Chandos, and Deutsche 
Harmonia Mundi. He has also made his mark in the fields of television and video, and 
as a popular radio broadcaster. Mr. Hogwood has written a number of books, including 


an acclaimed biography of Handel. 





JOHN FINNEY, HARPSICHORD 


John Finney is regarded as a musician of great vitality and versatility 
in his work with several Boston-area ensembles. Since 1987, Mr. 
Finney has been conductor of the Heritage Chorale in Framingham, 
and has led that chorus in performances of such major works as 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah and Verdi's Requiem. He has been the 
Director of the University Chorale of Boston College since 1993; he 
was recently appointed Conductor of the Boston College Symphony 
Orchestra and given the title of Distinguished Artist-in-Residence at 
Boston College. Mr. Finney is Director of Music for the Wellesley 
Hills Congregational Church. He has been H8&¢H Chorusmaster 
since 1990, and was named Associate Conductor in 1992, directing many of H&H’s 
Jordan Hall concerts and the 1997 performances of Handel’s Messiah at Symphony Hall. 
Mr. Finney is widely praised for his harpsichord and organ playing; he holds degrees in 
organ performance from the Oberlin College Conservatory of Music and The Boston 
Conservatory. He is on the faculty of The Boston Conservatory, and has recorded for 
Denon, Decca, and Nonesuch. 
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